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THE BLUE-BELL TAVERN. 


NE of the oldest dwelling-houses on Man- 
hattan Island, of the plainer sort, is an 
ancient stone edifice known, more than a hun- 
dred years ago, as the Blue-Bell Tavern. It 
is on the west side of the Kingsbridge Road, 
close by the turn of the lane that leads to the 








residence of the late James Gordon Bennett, 
on Washington Heights. On the military map 
that faces page 200 of the first volume of 
Stedman’s “ History of the American War,” it 
is placed at a point a little distance southwest 
of the citadel of Fort Washington, that crowned 
the heights, and a mile north of the Roger 





Morris mansion, late Madame Jumel’s. Half 
a mile northeast of the Blue Bell may yet be 
seen the remains of a redoubt erected by the 
Americans, which the British named Fort 
George, after the capture of Fort Washington, 
in November, 1776. There the ground is high, 





OLD BLUE-BELL TAVERN, KINGSBRIDGE ROAD. 


and falls precipitously to the Hudson River. 
It was at the foot of this acclivity that the 
British troops crossed the Harlem and landed, 
under cover of a battery, on the Westchester 
shore. 

We have no record of the time when the 
Blue-Bell Tavern was built. Traditions carry 





it back to an early period of the last century. 
It is said that an ancestor of the Costar family 
once lived there, and possibly built the house. 
lt was one of the better class of farm-houses 
at that early period. It is said, too, that the 
Blue Bell was a resting-place of the Hugue- 





nots of New Rochelle, when going to and 
from the French church in New York, where 
a part of them worshiped. These were French 
Protestant refugees, who fled from persecution 
in France toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, some of whom settled in New York, 
on Staten Island, in the lower part of West- 
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chester County, and in Ulster County. They 
built a meeting-house at New Rochelle in 1693, 
and another was erected in the city of New 
York in 1704. A schism having arisen in the 
church at New Rochelle, caused chiefly by 
their affiliation with the Church of England, a 
part of the congregation seceded. Their dis- 
affection was nurtured by the pastor of the 
church in New York, and, in 1724, the separa- 
tion between the church at New Rochelle and 
the seceders became complete and permanent. 
The latter worshiped in New York until they 
built a small meeting-house at New Rochelle. 
They were faithful attendants upon public 
worship. Some of them walked the whole 
distance; and their infants were taken to the 
city to be baptized. If the tradition concern- 
ing the Blue Bell’s being a resting-place for 
these devout people be founded in truth, the 
building must be at least one hundred and 
fifty years of age. It was certainly there one 
hundred and twenty years ago, and was then 
known as the Blue-Bell Tavern, according to 
a letter written by Cadwallader Colden, on 
October 12, 1753, to his wife in Orange Coun- 
ty, New York. He says: 

“T had a very pleasant ride from Fishkill 
to Van Cortlandt’s, where I lodged, passing 
easily through the mountains. I baited my 
horses at Denyce’s, a tenant of Hercules Lent, 
near Peekskill, and arrived at the manor- 
house at dusk. Young Pierre and his charm- 
ing wife keep up the hospitalities of the house 
equal to his late father. It was a pretty hard 
day's drive; but, being in haste, I kept stead- 
ily on. The roads were dry and generally 
pretty smooth, and the woods were gay with 
autumn colors. 

“T started early yesterday morning, and 
dined with Phillipse, at Yonkers. Mary has 
become a pretty young lady. I expected to 
reach New York early in the evening; but, 
when I approached the King’s Bridge, it began 
to rain smartly, It was sunset; and, as the 
moon would not rise before nine o'clock, I 


knew it would be a very dark evening. So I: 


concluded to stop for the night at the Blue 
Bell, where I found our nephew, James Delan- 
cey, who had halted because of the storm and 


darkness, This tavern is very wéll kept by'a' 


Dutchman named Vandeventer, and our food 
and lodgings were very comfortable.’ At & 
very early hour we started for the city, whete 
I saw a terrible sight. “It was the body of Sir 
Danvers Osborne, lately’ arrived, hanging by 
the neck to his garden-gate! Poor man! It 
is said that the death of his wife; técently, 
weighed heavily on his &pitits; ‘und; finding 
the province in an unsettled state, and expéct- 
ing trouble with the people in the administra- 
tion of the government, he appeared very de- 
spondent yesterday. He said to the lieuten- 
ant-governor, sadly, ‘I shall soon leave the 
government of the province in your hands.’ 
Not so soon, it was supposed. Before day- 
light, this morning, he went out and hung him- 
self on a post of his garden-fence.” 

When the War for Independence broke 
‘out, that building was yet the Blue-Bell Tav- 
ern. It is said that General Heath occupied 
it as his headquarters in October, 1776, at the 
time when a il of war decided that the 
Americans should abandon Manhattan Island, 
all‘ but Fort Washington, for the defense of 








which a garrison, under the command of Colo- 
nel Mayaw, was left in it. The British then 
had possession of the island below Harlem 
Plains, and a strong force was trying to get 
in the rear of the Americans. The latter 
crossed the King’s and Dyckman’s Bridges 
into Westchester County, and marched up the 
valley of the Bronx toward White Plains. 
Tradition says that Generals Washington and 
Lee met at the Blue Bell, on the morning 
wheu they followed the American army, and 
journeyed together to the Bronx. 

On the same day when the battle of White 
Plains occurred, General Knyphausen, who 
commanded the German mercenaries, crossed 
the Hudson River, and with his troops took 
post about a mile from the Blue Bell, prepara- 
tory to an assault on Fort Washington. That 
post was captured in the middle of November, 
and Colonel Ralle, of Knyphausen’s army, who 
was killed at Trenton a few weeks afterward, 
made the Blue Bell his headquarters. Van- 
derventer’s son then kept the tavern. He had 
a pretty sister, whose charms smote one of 
Ralle’s aides so powerfully, that he proposed 
marriage within twenty-four hours after they 
first met. He was a fine-looking young An- 
spacher. He promised to remain in America 
when the war should be over, and vowed eter- 
nal fidelity to her. The maiden’s heart was 
touched, first with sympathy, which speedily 
became transformed into the tender passion. 
Her mother consented to the marriage, but 
her brother stormed. The gallant Ralle, who 
had passed through a similar experience in 
his own country, favored the union, and, on 
the evening before his departure from the 
Blue Bell, the lovers were united in marriage, 
in the secrecy of the colonel’s room, by the 
chaplain. The bride followed her husband in 
the chase of Washington across New Jer- 
sey, and the young Anspacher was slightly.. 
wounded, and was made-a prisoner when his 
commander fell at Trenton. Refusing to be | 
exchanged, he took the oath of allegiance to 
the newly-declared republic at Morristown, 
and settled'im' East Jersey, where many of: 


‘his descendants-are now living. 


When peace was assured by the ratifica- 


‘ tion of treaties’ in 2783, the British army pre- 


pared to evacuate the city of New York. The 
day appointed for that transaction was the 
25th of November. The remnant of the Con- 
tinental army e¢ame down from Newburg, un- 
der General Knox, and, on the afternoon of 
the 24th, they crossed the King’s Bridge, and 
marched to Harlem Plain, where they en- 


‘eaniped. Meanwhile, General Washington 


and Governor Clinton had made arrangements 
for entering the city with the troops, and the 
civil officers of the State of New York, to 
take formal possession of the military works 
there, and the government. They went as 
far as the Blue Bell on the afternoon of the 
24th, where they awaited the approaching 
American troops. These passed the military 
and eivic chiefs in review at the Blue Bell, 
and Washington and Clinton followed the 
troops to their encampment at Harlem. 

The rear-guard of that detachment of Con- 
tinental soldiers was commanded by Major 
Robert Burnet. About a quarter of a century 
ago, the writer, with a friend, visited the vet- 








eran at his home in Little Britain, a few miles 


from Newburg, in Orange County, New York. 
He was then in the ninetieth year of his age. 
We had made our way to his home in the 
fading twilight of a hot summer evening, 
along a green lane flanked by old willows, 
and sat down in the broad passage of the 
major’s mansion. He had just gone to his 
bedroom, but returned at once, bidding us 
welcome, while he stood as erect as a man in 
the prime of life. His mind was clear, and 
his memory of the events of his earlier life 
was marvelous. With much emotion, he de- 
scribed the scene at the meeting where Wash- 
ington read an address on the subject of the 
notorious “‘ Newburg Letters.” He dwelt 
upon events of the war in which he had been 
a participant, and he gave us a vivid account 
of the march of the American troops from 
the King’s Bridge to Harlem and New York, 
at the time of the evacuation. 

“I remember well,” said the veteran, 
“our march up the hill, and the noble ap- 
pearance of General Washington as he sat 
on his big bay horse, with his staff behind 
him, in front of the stone tavern, about two 
miles from the bridge, near the top of the 
hill. Governor Clinton was by his side, on 
an iron-gray gelding, with his associate offi- 
cers behind him, All of these had their heads 
uncovered as we passed in review, and then 
they wheeled into line and followed us to 
our encampment at Harlem. It was almost 
sunset when we passed the tavern, and we 
marched at a quick step after that, and 
pitched our tents at dark. I remember the 
parole was ‘ Peace,’ and the countersign was 
‘Evacuation.’ The next morning we marched 
from Harlem to the Bowery Lane, where we 
halted until the afternoon, when we marched 
into the city, which the British had just left, 
and took possession of Fort George.” 

-Major Burnet related an event which oc- 
eurred at the “stone tavern” (the Blue 
Bell) at the time when the troops passed by. 
Just.as the rear-guard had filed past the tav- 
ern, @ young map, in the uniform of a British 
soldier, and. followed by a modest - looking 
young woman, rushed out and beckoned to 
Washington vehemently. The chief halted, 
when the young man, in great perturbation 
of mind, said he was a deserter from the 
British army, and implored protection. He 
was. placed in charge of Major Burnet, who 
took the refugee to his quarters. There he 
learned that the young man was a sergeant 
(which the, chevron on bis sleeve indicated) 
whe had for some time loved and was be- 
trothed to, the young. woman who was with 
him ;. that. her parents, who lived in the city, 
would not consent to her marriage unless he 
would stay in this country; that they had 
arranged a plan a few days before for a de- 
sertion on his part and an elopement on hers; 
that they were to meet at the Blue Bell and 
be married, and there wait for the protection 
of the approaching American troops. Their 
plan had worked well. She, on pretense of 
visiting an aunt at Bloomingdale, had made 
her way on foot to the Blue Bell. He had 
managed to escape the sentinels at the un- 
finished hospital, on Broadway, in the dark- 
ness of a rainy night, and, under its shadow, 
had also made his way to the Blue Bell, where 
they had been married, the day before, after 
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the form of the Quakers, by declaring, in the 
presence of witnesses, that they took each 
other for life companions, as man and wife. 
He showed Major Burnet their marriage cer- 
tificate, signed by half a dozen witnesses. 
The major provided for them that night, and 
the ‘next day they accompanied the troops 
into the city. Twice, at least, the Blue Bell 
has been the theatre of a clandestine mar- 
riage. 
A bard in Major Burnet’s corps composed 
a number of verses on the occasion, of which 
the following are all that the veteran remem- 
bered : 
“* A soldier and a maiden fair, 
Helped by shy little Cupid, 
Filed from the camp and mamma's chair, 
(Such guardians, how stapid !) 
And to the Blue Bell did repair, 
To have themselves a-loopéd 
* In silken cords by Hymen’s hand. 
A parson there was lacking ; 
So in the Quaker way they wed. 
The bond was signed. Then, smacking 
Each other as a nuptial pledge, 
They waited for the backing 


“ Of our brave troops, for Sergeant M—— 
Was fearful of a banging 
By British guns, should he be caught— 
Perhaps a dreadful hanging.” 

How long since the Blue Bell ceased to 
be a tavern and became a private residence, 
is not known to the writer. A veteran of 
the War of 1812, a volunteer from one of the 
river counties, says that, when he was sta- 
tioned at Fort Clinton, at McGowan’s Pass, 
near Harlem, in 1814, he pursued a deserter, 
and caught him, while he was “ drinking 
metheglin, at the Blue-Bell Tavern, near 
Kingsbridge.” 

Benson J. Lossine. 





ANNIE BELL. 


\ HEN John Bell, the old merchant, re- 

tired upon a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars, the people of his native town 
thought him a man of almost inexhaustible 
wealth, for those were times in which men 
lived comfortably on an income of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, and luxuriously on one of five 
thousand. John Bell was an old-fashioned 
man. He had carried a conscience into his busi- 
ness, and, what was perhaps more remarkable, 
he had brought a conscience out of it. He 
knew that he was called ‘‘ Honest John Bell,” 
and he prized the title more than he did his 
wealth—far more than he would have done 
the prefix of honorable to his name, won as 
he knew that title too often is by chicanery 
and intrigue. John Bell was still a hale man 
of middle age when he withdrew to the town 
of E——, in New Hampshire, with a son six- 
teen years old and a daughter only eight. 
That son was the unsuspected cause of his 
pausing in the full course of successful trade, 
stifling the promptings of ambition and the 
eager strivings of an active nature, and set- 
tling himself down to the stillness of a coun- 
try-town within sight of the house in which 
he had been born, and the academy in which 
he had received his education. To the great 
mortification of his more aspiring son, the 
name of Robert Bell was now placed on the 
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rolls of this same academy. To the remon- 
strances of the young gentleman, who, having 
declined a collegiate course, and entered the 
counting-house of a New-York merchant two 
years before, considered himself as already in 
the class of men, and beyond schools, the 
father replied : 

“T put you there, hoping that it may not 
be too late for you to unlearn some things 
that your New-York associations have taught 
If I could only see you a boy again, I 
should be happy indeed !” 

This could not be. The shadow went not 
back upon the dial-plate for Robert Bell. A boy 
in years, he was a man in heart ; his strongest 
desire, to have a clear field for the exercise 
of his powers. 

“My father was only a shopkeeper,” he 
said to his wondering sister, “I will be the Na- 
poleon among merchants. A hundred thou- 
sand! it may do to vegetate upon in a coun- 
try-town, but that will not do for me. I shall 
be a millionaire, and then, Annie, I will send 
for my pretty sister to preside over the most 
luxurious establishment in New York.” 

Such were the dreams of the boy—dreams 
excited by the silly boasts of his companions 
at school, and by the flattering homage which 
he saw paid to wealth, even by those who 
were reputed wise and good men. John Bell 
had hoped, in transferring his home to a 
country-town, that its unsophisticated society, 
its simple pleasures, and natural modes of 
living, would restore to his son the freshness 
of his boyhoed. But, ere the five years were 
passed which lay between Robert’s removal 
to E—— and his majority, the father saw 
that this could mot be, and, weary of the 
sullen discontent of his son, and fearful of 
its influence on the happiness of his pet 
Annie, he sent the boy, at eighteen, to New 
York, consigning him to the care of an old 
friend who was doing a very large business in 
Wall Street as a banker and broker. 

Years passed by, bringing nothing but 
good to the merchant’s home, where Annie 
Bell grew like some fair young flower, gather- 
ing sweetness and brightness from all around 
her. There was sunshine in the ripples of 
her golden hair, sunshine in her dimpled 
smiles. No fairy dancing in greenwood shades 
ever moved more lightly ; no bird ever carolled 
more sweetly. And beneath all this lightness 
lay woman’s thoughtful tenderness and a rare 
strength of principle. Robert Bell made an 
annual visit at Christmas to his father, bring- 
ing Annie costly presents, and his father such 
letters from his old friend as made him for- 
get his fears, and rejoice in his son’s ability 
and success. 

When Annie was eighteen, and Robert 
twenty-six, John Bell died—died suddenly, 
having failed to do what he had often called 
other men fools for not doing, and what he 
had most seriously determined that nothing 
should prevent his doing—to make a will. It 
was of little consequence, people said; he 
would have left all to his children, of course, 
and Robert will take care of Annie’s portion 
as well as of his own. 

Poor Annie! She struggled to be calm, 
but the brightness was all gone as she saw 
the dear old home dismantled, the familiar 
things, hallowed by the touch of the hand she 





had loved so tenderly, thrown aside as value- 
less, or borne away as the property of stran- 
gers. But she was young, and life again grew 
bright for her in Robert’s home in the city— 
a home over which a fashionable wife pre- 
sided, and where there was a luxury and dis- 
play quite new to our simple Annie. 

“Why, Robert, how rich you must be!” 
as she gazed around rooms rich with brocade 
and velvet, and dazzling with ormolu, and 
whose walls were hung with pictures which 
seemed to her the choicest gems of art. 

“Silly child!” cried Robert, “all this is 
only my stock in trade. Who do you think 
would do business with a poor banker?” 

“But then you must be rich to have such 
stock in trade,” said Annie, decisively. 

Robert answered only by a quick glance 
at his wife. She was readier of tongue. 

“ Certainly, Annie,” she said, “ must be or 
will be, for appearances produce realities.” 

Mrs. Robert Bell was perhaps also classed 
by Robert as part of his stock in trade, her 
social talent attracting many of those to his 
house who afterward became useful to him in 
business. 

Not a few men of retired habits and in- 
herited wealth, not a few well-endowed widows, 
had been decided—in the delicate question 
of the banking-house which should become 
the depository of their unemployed capital 
and the adviser and agent in its investment— 
by a graceful attention from a lady who com- 
bined the elegance of perfect fon with a tact 
that enabled her to adapt herself to each va- 
ried form of character among those whose 
favor she desired to win. There was no doubt 
that this marriage, if a speculation, had been 
a profitable speculation for the house of 
Braine and Bell; and now, just as an unusual 
run on the stock of the Ocafenoca Railroad, 
of which Braine and Bell were the principal 
holders, had been made by the “bears "— 
Braine and Bell were “ bulls,” of course— 
and they might have suffered in consequence, 
John Bell had died, and the fortune he left— 
Annie’s share of it as well as Robert’s— 
served as a very convenient bolster for the 
sinking heads of the firm. 

“ Annie, I find that my father’s property 
has increased in value since he retired from 
business. His estate is valued at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. So you see you are 
av heiress, What will you do with your 
money?” 

“That is for you to say, Robert,” said 
Annie, quickly; then hesitated, and, blush- 
ing and stammering, added: “Of course, 
Robert, I want you to take—that is, I want 
to pay—that is, I mean—my expenses here, 
you know.” 

“Oh, that is nothing!” exclaimed Rob- 
ert. 

“Oh, yes, Robert; indeed I could not be 
easy.” 

“Oh, well—be easy. I'll see to all that; 
but that will be a bagatelle—a thousand or so, 
two at most—how much more will you want ? 
All you do not want had better be invested 
in railroad bonds—pay capitally.” 

“Could I have five hundred dollars to 
spend as I pleased ?” asked Annie, timidly. 

“Five hundred dollars! Why, you will 
want that for your dress alone as soon as you 
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lay aside this heavy, gloomy dress; and, by- 
the-by, dear, I wish you would lighten your 
mourning—now don’t begin to cry, Annie— 
you know, if it would do him any good, I 
would wear it, and have you wear it, forever ; 
but it cannot, and it does me serious harm.” 

“Harm, Robert!” sobbed Annie, trying 
vainly to press back her tears. “How can 
that be? If it is so, I had better go away.” 

“Just like a woman’s reasoning. Now 
listen to me one moment, Annie, and you 
will understand the case, and, I am sure, 
will do what I want. Itis not, Annie, that I 
feel less our great loss than you do, but busi- 
ness men have no time to listen to feeling; 
hence, if one pauses in the race for that, 
down he goes, and a dozen trample over him 
in their eager rush toward the prize we are 
all seeking. A pretty, agreeable, young lady 
in a house is often a great help in my busi- 
ness, and you know, dear, we are in the same 
boat now, and sink or swim together.” 

“But, Robert, I do not yet understand 
what my mourning has to do with all this.” 

“Why, Annie, do you not see that it 
makes the house gloomy, and people will not 
come to a gloomy house? Sarah would have 
given one of her charming petits soupers last 
week, but how could she entertain gay guests 
while you moved like a heavy, black cloud 
over the scene?” 

“Then, Robert, let me go away.” 

“ And have everybody saying I was so 
hard-hearted, I had driven my sister from my 
house!” 

“What shall I do, Robert? I know not 
what you wish,” Annie spoke, impatiently. 

“T will tell you, Annie. I have asked 
two or three gentlemen to dinner to-day ; let 
Sarah make some change in your dress; it 
shall still be black, but it may be a little 


' lighter, a little more becoming, and then 


come to dinner determined to be my bright, 
beautiful sister again.” 

“T will do my best,” Annie said, coldly, 
and Robert kissed her, and called her his 
pet, and then hurried away, feeling himself a 
little ashamed of his own talk. Could he 
have looked back and seen the girlish face 
fall into the clasped hands, and heard the 
deep sobs’ that shook the slender form, he 
would scarcely have been comforted. But 
he did not look back, and the storm lulled at 
last, and Annie rose and sought Mrs, Robert 
Bell, decided to do all they wished to-night, 
and to-morrow to write to a friend in E—— 
to look out a home for her there. 

We have said that Mrs. Robert Bell pos- 
sessed tact, and she manifested it on this oc- 
casion. Annie was asked to make no pain- 
ful changes, and yet, by the aid of a skillful 
coiffeur and modiste, a different air was given 
to her dress, which seemed now to render 
more interesting the sweet, childlike face 
glowing with the excitement of dressing for 
the first time consciously for effect. 

Among the guests of the evening was a 
young Southerner, rich, handsome, agreeable. 
The first quality was his passport to the so- 
ciety of Mr. and Mrs, Robert Bell. The oth- 
ers won for him the heart of Annie. Over 
their loves I shall not linger. It was the old 
story—who does not know it? Bryan Ran- 
colph, proud of his pedigree, of his old home, 








of the associations with his name, who had 
sometimes doubted whether he should find 
any one worthy of bearing the honored name 
and continuing the line of the Randolphs, saw 
this fair, simple Annie Bell, and doubted only 
whether he were worthy to win and wear so 
charming a prize. Aud Annie—well, Annie 
never wrote that to-morrow’s letter to seek a 
home at E——-, but consented to transfer her 
home to Southern lands. Bryan was impa- 
tient to wear what he had won, but his fa- 
ther must signify his consent before Annie 
would become his wife; and, with the best 
heart in the world, his father had strong 
prejudices, and hated Yankees, and so Bryan 
dared not trust his cause to a letter, but must 
return in person. 

“Only for a few weeks, Annie, and then 
you must be ready,” he said. 

“‘T will be ready,” answered the blushing 
Annie; and then, by one of those strange as- 
sociations of thought which it is difficult to 
trace, she suddenly exclaimed, in a gleeful 
voice: “I am so gladI am rich! Did you 
know I was an heiress? Ar’n’t you glad of 
it?” 

“No, indeed,” said Bryan, coldly, for 
him. “Why, father does not care about 
wealth; he would give all the gold that ever 
was coined for one ounce of good blood—an 
honorable name is his strongest passion.” 

Annie shrank a little from her lover—felt 
a little that he did not understand, perhaps 
that he undervalued her; then, with a little 
quiver in her voice, which went to Bryan’s 
heart, she said, softly: 

“Was not my father’s an honorable 
name? He was called ‘Honest John Bell.’” 

“Yes, indeed, a noble name; something 
to be proud of. I shall tell my father that, 
Annie.” 

Robert Bell, well pleased with his sister’s 
engagement, was strangely angry with her 
for insisting on the postponement of the mar- 
riage until Randolph Bryan could see his fa- 
ther, obtain his consent, and return. 

“Obtain his consent!” he said, with a 
sneer; “ you talk as if that was certain; you 
know little of the pride of these Southern 
dons.” 

Annie grew a little pale, but she answered, 
steadily: 

“ The more danger thereis of Mr. Bryan’s 
refusal, the more necessity there is that his 
son should not take his consent for granted.” 

Robert was silenced, but by no means 
pacified. He hastened to his wife, who was 
reclining on a couch in her dressing-room, 
resting after a round of visits. : 

““How have things gone to-day?” she 
asked, quickly. 

“Worse and worse. I have had to call 
in every thing we could get—” 

“ Annie’s one hundred thousand dollars ?” 

“Swallowed up long ago, poor child! 
That is what makes me half mad at the idea 
of her letting Bryant go home without her. 
He would never miss that hundred thousand 
dollars; he has more wealth now than he 
knows what to do with—as his wife Annie 
would have been splendidly provided for, and 
she would have owed it to me, so that if I 
had never been able to pay her a cent, I 
should not have been troubled. Now—well, 





I cannot help it, I could not command Fortune ; 
I have done as well for her as for myself.” 

“Ts it too late to make some provision for 
her? The place at Newport is safe—you 
bought that in my name. If this house could 
be secured to Annie—” 

“Capital! I will see to it at once. To- 
morrow every thing may be discovered, and 
then it will be too late. It is only four 
o’clock, and Emmonds never leaves his office 
before five. Make an excuse for me if I am 
late at dinner”’—and Robert Bell hurried away. 

For months he had been living the fever- 
ish life of one who knows that more than for- 
tune, reputation, his right to a place among 
honorable men, rested as much on chance 
as does the stake which the desperate gam- 
bler has just thrown upon the fatal red or 
black. His father’s fortune had long been 
sunk—his own earnings had gone before— 
his wife’s dower had been expended in fur- 
nishing the house at Newport, and the yet 
more expensively-arranged house in the city. 
Sarah had been reared in luxury, and must 
not be asked to sacrifice her accustomed 
surroundings. They must live up to the in- 
come which her family supposed them to pos- 
sess—to be suspected of being in any strait 
would be fatal. Expensive houses, rich furni- 
ture — these were the capital on which he 
traded—these gave confidence to depositors. 
And when losses followed losses, and nothing 
that was properly their own was left—what 
then? Why, credit was more than ever ne- 
cessary to them—and confidence makes credit 
—and soon to the end—the bitter end of 
ruin and shame. Am I sketching a strange, 
fanciful picture? Is the picture not a portrait 
the truth of which every day’s experience may 
verify? Must it, shall it be ever thus? 0 
mothers, to whose honored hands the Giver 
of life has committed the first guardianship, 
the first guidance of the future man, will 
you not sacrifice your little vanities to the 
grand possibilities of your position? Will 
you not become, as you may, the regenerators 
of society, by teaching your children to prize 
unsullied honor above wealth? to think the 
gaze and envy of their fellow-creatures a poor 
exchange for a mind at peace, and a heart on 
which rests the sunlight of God’s favor? We 
speak to mothers, because we believe that in 
the nursery often the mould has been cast 
that shapes the future life: but we must not 
linger—the end is near. 

For a few weeks longer Robert Bell was 
able to stave off the coming ruin. Its shad- 
ow was upon him during all those weeks, and 
perhaps none but the simple Annie, who had 
seen the deep depression of his lonely hours 
and his reckless gayety in society, could have 
been surprised when the last blow fell. To 
her the surprise was utter. No dream, no 
faintest suspicion of the truth had ever 
dawned upon her. How could the daughter 
of “honest John Bell” suspect poverty, ruin, 
where all the appliances of luxury were seen ? 
It was yet early. Annie had taken her 
breakfast alone—by no means an unusual 
event in that self-indulgent household. The 
French maid of Mrs. Bell came to ask that 
“ mademoiselle would have the bonté to come 
to the chamber of madam.” Annie found 
her sister-in-law surrounded by trunks half 
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packed, while both bed and couch were cov- 
ered with laces, silks, and boxes of jewelry. 

“Sarah, where are you going?” ex- 
claimed the astonished Annie. 

“ Hush-sh-sh, Annie !—-close the door. I 
cannot trust a servant except Fanchette.” 

“ And now the door is closed, what is the 
matter ?—where is Robert ?” 

“The matter is, Annie, that Robert has 
failed. He and his partner have lost every 
thing. - They cannot pay sixpence on the dol- 
lar.” 

“Cannot pay! O Sarah, what will be- 
come of their creditors ?”’ cried Annie. 

“It would be more sisterly, I think, to ask 
what will become of them—the creditors 
must take care of themselves.” 

Annie did not answer as she might have 
done—that it was too late for them to do that. 
Bhe said : 

“Of course, Sarah, Robert is my first 
thought, and he knows, if you do not, that 
all I have will be his as much as it is mine.” 

“He deserves no less from you; for, in 
all the anxieties of the last few days, he 
thought of you, and secured this house and 
furniture to you.” , 

“Secured this house and.furniture to me! 
I do not understand. Robert always told me 
that my father had left me one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Did you expect Robert to put that sum 
in his pocket and keep it till you called for 
it? He put it in his business, and it went, 
of course, with the rest. But this house and 
furniture will sell, I dare say, for fifty thou- 
sand; so, you will not be poor.” 

“ But, Sarah, surely this belongs to Rob- 
ert’s creditors. He told me himself that they 
trusted him the more for seeing this hand- 
some house and furniture, and—and—” 

Annie hesitated. She knew not how to 
put the thought into words, that Robert was 
perpetrating a fraud in thus putting beyond 
the reach of his creditors what he knew had 
been regarded -by them as security for his 
payment of his debts; but her countenance 
was sufficiently expressive, and Sarah ex- 
claimed : 

“ Annie, you are too absurd! I tell you 
the house is yours, and you may be thankful 
to Robert for taking such care of you. I sent 
for you to tell you that I am going to papa’s; 
and I think you had better come there with 
me for a few days, till things settle down and 
people are done talking. Of course, you will 
either sell or let this house.” 

“Sarah, do you know where Mr. Phenix 
lives?” 

Sarah uttered an impatient exclamation: 
“T do not believe you have heard a word I 
said to you! Iam sure I don’t know what 
you want with Mr. Phenix. I suppose you 
can find where he lives by looking in the di- 
tectory. I shall leave here this evening, and 
I advise you to pack your trunks at once.” 

Annie went to her room, but it was only 
to put on her bonnet and shawl. She knew 
that a directory stood on her brother’s table, 
and she soon acquainted herself with the 
place of Mr. Phenix’s residence. What she 
was to do there Annie could scarcely have 
told; she only felt that she needed such 
guidance as her father would have given, and 


that she had often heard him name Mr. Phe- 
nix as a man whom he thoroughly trusted. 

Annie found the house—found Mr. Phenix, 
for, as we have said, it was yet early, and he 
was not so active at sixty-five as he had been 
when John Bell had known him. We will 
not dwell upon the interview which followed 
between the honest old merchant and the 
young girl anxiously inquiring what was the 
right way—the straight though narrow path 
which few, it must be confessed, now follow. 
Mr. Phenix remembered his visitor as a child, 
and to her appeal, “ Please to tell me, just as 
my father would have done, what I ought to 
do!” he answered, gravely: “That will de- 
pend, my dear young lady, on what your ob- 
ject is—whether to keep all you can legally 
for yourself—” 

“Oh, no! no!” interrupted poor Annie, 
with almost passionate emphasis, “I only 
want to be honest, and, if I can, to save other 
people from suffering by Robert.” 

“Then there is no doubt that the house, 
which is not yours by bona-fide sale, but only 
by a conveyance intended to put it out of the 
reach of the creditors, to whom it had been 
exhibited as part of their security, ought to 
be given up with your brother’s other prop- 
erty, and that your claim on his assets should 
be put on a par with the claims of other cred- 
itors,” 

“And how should I do this—I am so ig- 
norant ?” 

“You must choose some person to act for 
you, and give him a power of attorney.” 

“And would you — O Mr. Phenix, for my 
father’s sake—would you act for me?” 

“Twill for your own sake; but now tell 
me where you are going, and on what you are 
to live till this business is arranged ?” 

“T don’t know exactly. Sarah told me I 
could go to her father’s with her, till things set- 
tled down, but then she thought that—that—” 

“That you would sell the house and furni- 
ture, and be a rich heiress still ; but now that 
your riches are about to make to themselves 
wings, what can you do ?” 

“T think I could be a governess, perbaps, 
or a teacher of little children in a school, or 
I could embroider, or color photographs.” 


Poor Annie’s heart grew faint, the ra- | 


diance all faded from her eyes and the color 
from her face, as she enumerated thus her 


little accomplishments. They seemed so very | 


little, and such a long, dull tract of lonely, 
toilsome life seemed to stretch out before 
her, while hovering above it gleamed and 
glistened in mocking brightness the life of 
love and joy which would have been hers as 
Randolph Bryan’s wife—a life never now to 
be hers, “for his father will never consent to 
his wedding one who brings with her neither 
riches nor good name.” 

“ Poor child! you are faint—rest yourself, 
and I will call Mrs. Phenix.” 

But Annie would not be delayed ; actid#, 
she felt, was the best medicine for her grief. 
The arrangements were soon completed that 
were necessary to make Mr. Phenix her agent 
—her trunks were packed—and then came 
the important question, ‘‘ Where shall I go?” 
Sarah had departed in a rage with what she 
termed the absurdity of Annie’s proceedings, 





accusing her of unsisterly insensibility, and 


assuring her that neither Robert nor she 
would interfere with her hereafter, since she 
had found another adviser. Annie was not 
wholly destitute, for there still remained in 
her purse nearly three hundred dollars of the 
last money which Robert had paid her, as a 
dividend on her shares of certain stock. 
With this sum she might have lived with tol- 
erable comfort for some months at E——, 
but in New York she would be more likely to 
obtain such employment as she could honest- _ 
ly engage to perform. But where could she 
hope to find a home at once cheap and re- 
spectable—she who had never entered a board- 
ing-house in her life? Her painful thoughts 
were interrupted by Mrs. Phenix, whose kind 
heart had been stirred by her husband’s nar- 
ration of his morning interview with Annie, 
“Come to us, my child, for the present, you 
want quiet ; things will shape themselves by- 
and-by—we will help you to look for employ- 
ment;” and so these good Samaritans poured 
oil and wine into the wounds they knew of— 
there was one they knew not of, which was 
draining the life-blood from the young heart. 
Annie had accepted separation from Randolph 
Bryan ; as a consequence less of her poverty 
than of the disgrace which had fallen on her 
name, she had accepted it with mute despair. 
“My father values an honorable name more 
than millions of gold,’ were words that rang 
in her ears even in her dreams. 

Randolph Bryan had hastened home on 
wings supplied by love and hope. His father 
would be angry, doubtless, at his marrying a 
Northern girl, but he could not refuse him 
what he would see was so necessary to his 
happiness, and he would love Annie as soon 
as he saw her. She was just what his father 
most admired inwoman. As usual, hope had 
told a flattering tale. Mr. Bryan utterly re- 
fused to listen to his son. Randolph grew 
angry, said willful words, and so threw a dark- 
er shadow around Annie’s image in his fa- 
ther’s mind. Thus, one morning, in the second 
week after Randolph’s return, found the fa- 
ther and son sitting in almost silent estrange- 
ment over their late and luxurious breakfast. 
The mail-bag was brought in, and, opening it, 
Mr. Bryan tossed contemptuously to his son a 
letter bearing the New-York post-mark. Ran- 
dolph tore it open, and sat in utter bewilder- 
ment over the few lines in which Annie, with 
a quietude that seemed to him coldness, re- 
leased him from every claim he had given her 
upon him. Poor child! how she had striven 
| to suppress the cry of her heart as she wrote; 
| there was just the one crushing fect—he was 
nothing to her now; what need of cries? she 
could die silently. Randolph, too, was stunned, 
He, too, saw only the fact—they were parted 
—wherefore? He looked to his father, and 
saw him reading eagerly a New-York journal, 
while the flush of anger was on his brow, and 
his eyes gleamed like live coals, as, throwing 
the paper to his son, he said : 

“Read that, sir, and see with what you 
would have allied us.” 

Randolph read an account of the dishonor- 
able failure of Messrs. Braine and Bell—an 
account which certainly did not extenuate 
aught. He read, and his heart grew lighter. 
This, then, was Annie’s reason: she would 
not link him with dishonor 
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“ Father,” he said, placing Annie’s letter 
before Mr. Bryan, “read that, and do my 
poor Annie justice.” 

Mr. Bryan read, and was silent. 


“ Father, I ask you as a gentleman, what | 


answer should I make to such a letter?” 

Slowly, reluctantly, doubtless, Mr. Bryan 
answered, but decidedly : 

“You must go, my son, and bring her back 
with you. You had best set out to-night.” 

“ And you will welcome her, father ?” 

The fire flashed again. 

“ You appealed to me as a gentleman, sir. 
Do you doubt that I shall act as one to a lady 
in my own house ?” 

“ Your daughter, father?” 

No answer followed. Mr. Bryan had 
opened another journal—one day later—and 
his eye had lighted again on the names of 
Braine and Bell. The journalist, referring to 
the facts given the previous day, added that 
a gleam of light had been thrown upon the 
dark transaction by the noble conduct of a 
lady connected with one of the parties, whose 
mame was suppressed from respect for her 
delicacy. Then followed an account of a 
meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Braine 
and Bell, at which Mr. Phenix, of the well- 
known firm of Phenix & Co., No. — Wall 
Street, appeared, and, acting for this lady, 
relinquished to the creditors property valued 
at more than fifty thousand dollars, which 
had been secured to her. 

“See here, Randolph,” said Mr, Bryan, in 
his gentlest tones, “ can this be your Annie?” 

“Of course it is, father,” cried Randolph, 
exultantly, “ this is just like my Annie.” 

“ Randolph, I think I will go with you.” 

Six days were, as Randolph Bryan felt, 
wasted in the voyage—for time and space had 
not yet been annihilated, even for lovers. 
But the end comes surely, however slowly. 
The calm atmosphere of a golden October 
day, when the air seems full of blessing, was 
around them as they sailed up the beautiful 
harbor of New York. Mr. Bryan was nearly 
as impatient now as Randolph, and when 
Annie first appeared before him, not knowing 
whom she was to meet, her white, sad face 
and spiritless movements appealed to all that 
was pitiful in his heart, and won from the 
chivalrous gentleman a tender courtesy that 
would scarcely have been yielded to the heir- 
ess and the beauty. Annie is now the joy 
and light of her husband’s home, as she once 
was of her father’s; and Robert Bell, who 
has compromised with his creditors and re- 
sumed business, declares that he has no anx- 
iety about her, and is convinced that she owes 
her present happiness to his brotherly care. 


Maria J. Mactyrosa. 





THE BIRD OF GOLD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY JOEL BENTON. 


Ua a whitely-blossomed spray 
Chanted a — bird one day— 

A strange, sweet bird, with rosy wings, 
Which only in the sunrise sings. 

Its voice rung as a spirit clear 

— vibrate through a crystal sphere ; 
And, when high hope its heart would stir, 
It swept the air, a conqueror! 

Tis silent now. No more, in sooth, 
Returns the golden bird of youth ! 





A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 
A NOVEL. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ The day so mild 
Is Heaven's own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled ; 
The airs I feel 
Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 


“ Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail, 
A joy intense, 
The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence." 

“ An, how delightful!” said Norah. “Could 
any thing possibly be more pleasant ?” 

It was the first genuine expression of 
pleasure which she had uttered at Strafford, 
and seemed drawn from her involuntarily, as 
she found herself floating on the still bosom 
of the lake, with the golden noonday lying 
all around her, and a breeze, which had just 
then sprung up, bringing spicy wafts of pine- 
land fragrance over them. 

“Tt is pleasant,” said Max—“ pleasanter 
than I thought it would be! If we coast along 
in the shade, we shall not suffer from heat at 
all, and we can go to the head of the lake if 
you like.” 

“Tf I like!” repeated she. “If you leave 
the question of how far we shall go to me, I 
warn you that I shall be likely to have no 
mercy on your arms. I can imagine nothing 
more delightful than the lulling charm of this 
gliding motion.” 

“You spoke of dolce far niente a little 
while ago,” said he, pulling along with the 
easy skill of a practised oarsman. “ This is 
the perfection of it—to float dreamily along 
in a boat is even more suggestive of repose 
on such a day and under such a sky as this, 
than to lie-on the grass under the shadow 
of a tree.” 

“ So I think ; and yet you did not want to 
come!” 

“ Pardon me—I only wanted to warn you 
that you would be likely to find the sun very 
warm.” 

“T am not afraid of the sun. I have 
lived ‘most of my life in the south of Europe, 
where people love and enjoy it.” 

“ But where they also understand how 
and when to keep out of it. For stillness 
and repose, commend me to a high-noon in 
Italy or Spain.” 

“ And yet how you see the fishermen and 
lazzaroni basking in that very high-noon! J 
have seen it often, and wished that I were 
one of them.” 

“ What a lucky thing that our wishes are 
yt always gratified, isn’t it ?” 

“T am not sure of that. With regard to 
my wish, for instance, I envied the lazzaroni, 
because they are so entirely contented with 
life, and all that life has given them. I know 
no other class of people who are half so well 
satisfied. I have never, to my knowledge, 


* Ewreren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Arrierox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
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envied a duke or duchess, but I have often 
envied the beggar curled up in a palace door- 
way. We Bohemians are next to them in 
devil-may-care recklessness, and indifference 
to all save the passing hour ; but we lack the 
sublime philosophy and trust of our poor re- 
lation on a Neapolitan door-step.” 

“ Your poor relation may have a sublime 
trust, but he has also a keen eye to the chance 
of a penny.” 

“So have we—a keen eye to whatever 
may advantage us, a keen sense of all the lib- 
erty, pleasure, and respect, that flows from 
money. I know, for instance, exactly how 
much it would take to live like a grande dame 
in Paris ; and I confess I should like as well 
to try the experiment as our poor relation 
likes macaroni on a féte day.” 

“TI should think your life in Paris would 
not be difficult to compass,” said he, looking 
at the beautiful face before him. ‘ Women, 
with fewer advantages than yours, have often 
made brilliant marriages.” 

“ Women, with less beauty and less clev- 
erness, perhaps you mean,” answered she, 
coolly. “ Those are trump cards, and sure to 
win when one’s position in life supports them 
—otherwise they only secure for their pos- 
sessor attention and admiration little removed 
from insult. The beauty and wit of a vagrant 
are of small account in the respectable world, 
Captain Tyndale. I learned that by the time 
I was fifteen.” 

“You seem to have learned a great many 
hard lessons for one so young.” 

“ A street Arab generally learns a little 
more of life than a mother’s darling in his 
nursery at home.” 

“ And you—?” 

“T have been one of the Arabs of civiliza- 
tion ever since I was born. You would laugh 
if you knew how strange the life in which I 
find myself here seems to me. Its ease, its 
luxury, its comfort, are literally incredible. 
I find myself expecting all the time some jar 
of the wheels, some proof of sordid care, of 
debt and trouble and want of money, behind 
the scenes.” 

“ What a life you must have lived!” 

“ And yet it has been a freer and happier 
one than many you would hold enviable by 
the side of it. We know how to enjoy our- 
selves in Bohemia; in the worst weather we 
know how to keep ‘on the windy side of 
care ;’ and, when we do have any money, we 
know how to spend it royally!” 

“Tam aware of that,” said he, laughing. 

“ And, although I have sometimes felt as 
if I would give any thing to hold some definite 
position in life,” said she, trailing Carl’s lily 
slowly through the water, “as if I would like 
to stand no longer in an attitude of defiance 
to society, yet I know that I could not endure 
the bondage and stagnation of ordinary re- 
spectable existence—of your ideal woman's 
existence, for example — for an hour! I 
should pine as the lion which Girard brought 
from the desert, pined in his cage, in the Jar- 
din des Plantes.” 

“Then you mean to live and die a Bohe- 
mian?” 

“T mean to do nothing save take life as it 
comes—as I am taking it to-day. Look up 
at that sky, Captain Tyndale—it is beautiful 
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enough for Italy! And see how the green 
boughs go across it! Ah, it is something to 
be alive on such a day as this—just to be 
alive! One need not wish or ask for any 
thing more!” 

She threw her head back and looked up- 
ward, the flickering shadows falling lovingly 
across the white arch of her throat and the 
rounded outlines of her form. The attitude 
was as free from affectation or self-conscious- 
ness as that of a child, and yet graceful as 
that of the most thoroughly-trained actress. 
She seemed reveling, as she had said, in the 
simple sensuousness of existence—a nature 
full of vitality and keenly alive to beauty, 
thrilling with the full pulse of life, and 
steeped to the lips in the golden charm of 
the summer day. Max looked at her criti- 
cally. After all, he could not wonder that 
Arthur had loved this woman with a passion 
greater than any which he had given to Les- 
lieGrahame. She was eminently the kind of 
woman to fascinate a man of Arthur’s stamp, 
Captain Tyndale decided —a woman with 
moods like a chameleon, a woman who could 
be simple as a child one moment, and impe- 
rious as a queen the next—yet who might, 
perhaps, fascinate even while she puzzled, 
annoyed, and repulsed. “ But it would fare ill 
with any man who tied his heart-strings to her 
rudder!” he thought, going back in imagi- 
nation to that “serpent of old Nile” whose 
‘infinite variety age could not wither nor cus- 
tom stale. In truth, even Captain Tyndale’s 
cool judgment began to find itself a little at 
fault with this “ beautiful Bohemian,” as she 
called herself. She had already shown him 
so many different sides of her character, that 
he began to wonder which was the real one— 
or if, indeed, there were a real one! As fast 
as he felt an inclination to like or admire her, 
she shocked and disconcerted him; as soon 
as he detected a trace of womanly gentleness, 
it turned into Aaweur or mockery. “ What 
the deuce am I to do?” thought he, medi- 
tatively. 

It may be imagined, perhaps, that there 
‘was no very incumbent necessity upon him 
to do any thing, as far as Miss Desmond and 
her peculiarities of manner and character 
were concerned; but the “martial diplo- 
mate,” as she called him, thought otherwise. 
He could not forget that he had solemnly 
promised to obtain, if possible, some assur- 
ance of what she meant to do, and he could 
not forget, either, that this assurance was as 
yet entirely unobtained. In the morning 
Arthur had reminded him of this fact. “You 
will have an opportunity to see Norah alone 
to-day, Max,” he said. “For Heaven’s sake, 
try and draw something definite from her!” 
Now, with Mrs. Sandford and Carl Middleton 
in the background, Max knew perfectly well 
that the present, was the only opportunity 
for seeing Norah alone, and therefore he was 
naturally anxious to make the most of it, and 
open his important negotiation at once. But 
how todo it? That was the question. 

It was a question which dwelt on his 
mind not a little, as he rowed along in the 
perfect stillness of the noonday, under the 
drooping shadow of the trees that lined the 
shore, past the tiny, curving bays and inlets, 
and finally around a point which opened to 


them a different part of the lake altogether— 
a part more beautiful than any they had seen 
before, Norah thought, as she looked at the 
crystal water stretching away, until it seemed 
to vanish in the depths of a green, shadowy 
forest which fringed it at the upper end, such 
a forest as those who have never seen South- 
ern forest-growth, especially in the vicinity 
of water, cannot even imagine. 

“The tropics must be like this, I ima- 
gine!” said she, pointing to the broad-leaved 
water-plants around, and the indescribable 
blending of color in the foliage and under- 
growth beyond. “How much more beauti- 
ful than the park, for we are past the park 
now, are we not?” 

“Entirely past it.” 

“And does this”—indicating with a mo- 
tion of her hand the magnificent verdure be- 
fore them—“ does this belong to Arthur Tyn- 
dale, also?” 

“Every rod of ground around us belongs 
to him.” 

“Tam sorry!” said she. “Oh, not sorry 
that he is rich!” she added, quickly, as she 
met Max’s glance. “That is not a matter of 
the least importance. I only meant that I 
am sorry there is no breathing-place for me 
even in those beautiful woods, for I cannot 
breathe freely on Arthur Tyndale’s ground.” 

“Do you hate him so much, Miss Des- 
mond?” 

“ Hate him!” She turned her full, brill- 
iant glance on him. “ No, Captain Tyndale, 
I do not ‘hate him’ in the least.” 

“Why, then—” he began, but seemed to 
think better of the question, and paused. 

She finished it for him with the impetu- 
osity to which he had by this time become a 
little accustomed. 

“ Why, then, do I feel that I cannot breathe 
in his house or on his lands? Simply because 
I scorn the man, with a scorn which I cannot 
express to you, and because I scorn myself 
not a little for being here to-day, for playing, 
orseeming to play, a part which degrades me!” 

Max saw his opportunity and seized it at 
onee—despite the quick passion that lit up 
her mobile features at the last words. 

“Will you allow me to ask why you do 
play it, then?” he said. 

“ Because I choose to do so,” she an- 
swered, curtly. 

After this there was naturally nothing 
more to be said. Captain Tyndale devoted 
himself in silence to his oars; Miss Desmond 
still trailed Carl’s lily through the water, and 
was silent also. They had proceeded some 
distance, and were floating rather than row- 
ing past a shore along which tangled vines, 
with starry leaves and brilliant crimson flow- 
ers, were running in many trailing loops and 
graceful festoons, when Norah spoke again 
—abruptly : 

“That was very rude—that last speech 
of mine! I might have told you civilly, at 
least, that I choose to keep my affairs to my- 
self, might I not?” 

“T have no right to quarrel with the in- 
civility of your reply, Miss Desmond; my 
question drew it on myself.” 

“ You always contrive to blame yourself, 
Captain Tyndale. Are you very amiable or 





very hypocritical ? ” 








“ Neither, I think—I never take blame to 
myself when I do not honestly believe that I 
deserve it.” 

She laughed ; and, throwing the lily care- 
lessly away, plunged her white, gleaming 
hand into the water instead. 

“ How pleasant!” she said. “ Who would 
not be a naiad, if she could!” Then, 
abruptly: “ But you have taken blame to 
yourself once or twice when it was J who de- 
served it.” 

“Was it? I think you must be mistaken. 
Iam not enough of a preux chevalier to be 
ever gallant for the mere sake of gallantry.” 

“You puzzle me a little,” said she, loek- 
ing at him with inquisitive eyes. “I never 
met a man exactly like you before—and that 
is something unusual in my experience. Most 
men are alike on all general points.” 

“\n what particular have I struck you as 
unlike other men?” asked he, looking in- 
tently at the beautiful face, on which the 
broad light of noonday fell, showing every 
delicate tint and perfect curve. 

“ Well, for one thing,” said she, candidly, 
“ most men lose their heads in talking to me, 
You have not done so.” 

“T prefer to keep my head under all cir- 
cumstances,” said he, coolly. “It is more 
convenient. Men who lose their heads lose 
every advantage that skill or chance can give 
them. I prefer to take all of mine.” 

“ So should J if I were a man!” 

“ And, although you are a very beautiful 
woman, Miss Desmond, you are not a wom- 
an—”’ 

“ Finish your sentence,” said she, quietly, 
as he paused. “Say that I am not a woman 
whom you admire.” 

“You credit me with more impertinence 
and less taste than I deserve,’ answered he. 
“ Should I have been likely to have remem- 
bered.your face, as I saw it in Paris two years 
ago, if I had not admired it? No; if I had 
finished my sentence, I should have said that 
you are not a woman whom a wise man would 
allow to deprive him of his head or of his 
heart.” 

“ Wise men sometimes do very foolish 
things,” said she, looking at her hand as it 
lay idly under the water. “ They sometimes 
put their heads and their hearts into the 
hands of a fool, and that is worse than put- 
ting them into the hands of—you may char- 
acterize me, if you choose, Captain Tyndale.” 

“ Shall I say, then—of a beautiful woman 
who is trying to believe that she has no 
heart ?” 

“You are impertinent!” said she, sud- 
denly turning her face round, and flashing an 
eloquent glance of anger upon him. 

“T beg your pardon. I see that one is 
never safe, under any circumstances, in tak- 
ing a woman at her word.” 

“You might have called me a Bohemian 
adventuress, or a fast flirt, and I should not 
have cared.” 

“ As far as I can venture to judge, how- 
ever, you are neither of those things.” 

“ But to say that I—J am ‘trying to be- 
lieve’ that I have no heart!” 

“Tt would have been wiser not to say it, 
perhaps.” 

“ What should I do with a heart, if I had 
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it?” asked she, with a low, scornful laugh. 
“ Let another man amuse himself with it as 
long as he likes, and then throw it away to 
harden or break as it pleases ?” 

“ Before you could ask such a question, 
Miss Desmond, you must have forgotten that 
there are men of honor in the world.” 

“Men of honor to women of assured 
position in life, very likely,” said she, dryly. 

“ Men who would hold themselves bound 
by their plighted word if it were given to one 
of the lazzaroni of whom you spoke a little 
while ago,” said he, almost sternly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 


“ We need not discuss the subject. You 





“Then, in plain words,” said he, quickly, 
“T should like to think that you will prove 
more generous than any one—than Arthur 
Tyndale, least of all—has a right to expect 
that you will be!” 

“ Ah,” said she, looking at him with a 
sudden keen glance, “you have taken up 
your réle of devil’s advocate again, have you ? 
By-the-by, this reminds me that, when we 
were interrupted yesterday afternoon, you 
were about to tell me what was your motive 
for espousing your cousin’s cause and giving 
him the invaluable aid of your diplomatic 
talent. We are not likely to be interrupted 
here, 80 you can tell me now.” 
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this speech ; but he would have been a brave 
man and a fluent man who could have held 
his thoughts and his tongue under proper con- 
trol with the lustrous challenge of Norah Des- 
mond’s glance bent upon him. Max felt his 
ideas and his words alike forsaking him when 
he suddenly remembered that the “ terrible 
blow ” which he deprecated for Leslie had al. 
ready fallen on her. 

“ So you think that Leslie’s happiness is 
‘bound up’ in Mr. Tyndale!” she said, as he 
paused—an incisive coolness in her voice 
striking unpleasantly on his ear. “I should 
have given her credit for being more of a 
woman of the world, and looking at things 











“It chanced that they had paused immediately in front of the library."—Page T&. 


believe in the general honeyed nature of 
women — Bohemian women excepted — from 
your experience. I believe in the general lax 
ideas of honor in men from my experience. 
We all look at the world from a one-sided 
point of view. It is a thing which cannot be 
helped, I suppose.” 
“In our cynical moments most of us are 
apt to look very gloomily on human nature,” 
“said he; “but sometimes human nature 
proves itself better than we expected—more 
generous, more faithful, more worthy of trust. 
Miss Desmond, that is a riddle. Will you 
read it?” 
“T never read a riddle in my life, Captain 


Tyndale.” 


“T have no objection to doing so,” said 
he. “My motive for desiring to serve Ar- 
thur is partly on account of my friendship for 
him, but more particularly and principally on 
account of your sister.” 

“ On account of my sister!” 

“ Yes,” said he, steadily, although he felt 
with vexation that the keen eyes bent upon 
him were noting a sudden flush which showed 
itself through his bronzed skin. “I saw long 
ago—I mean months ago—that her happiness 
is wholly bound up in Arthur, and that, if her 
trust in him is once broken, it—it will be a 
terrible blow to her.” 








Captain Tyndale felt that he had fallen | 
into the depths of abject commonplace in | 


from a more worldly and philosophical point 
of view.” 

“Then you must pardon me if I say that 
you understand her very little,” said he, bend- 
ing with sudden energy to his oars. 

“T have imagined that her engagement to 
Mr. Tyndale is much such an engagement as 
is often made in society—convenience amply 
consulted on both sides,” she added, afters 
short pause. 

“It is impossible, Miss Desmond!” he 
said, indignantly. ‘“ You could not have 
known your sister for an hour, and done her 
so much injustice.” 

“Injustice! Js that injustice? I know 
so little of your world that you must for- 
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give me. I really thought it was high 
praise.” 

“You are mocking both her and me,” he 
said, after a minute. “Since I have brought 
it on myself, I suppose I have no right to com- 
plain; but, if you will allow me to apologize 
for having opened the subject, I can safely 
promise never to do soagain. My réle of ad- 
vocate is over.” 

“Ts it?” said she, quietly—the mocking 
light vanishing from her eyes, the mocking 
tone from her voice. “I am glad to hear it, 
Captain Tyndale, for it is not a rd/e that be- 
fits an honest man. As far as Leslie is con- 
cerned, however, you are right. She is as 
different from me as day is from night—so 
different that, if we lived together for fifty 
years, we should be no nearer any real sym- 
pathy for each other than we are to-day—but 
I see and recognize all the sweetness and 
strength that make up her character. I see 
that she is engaged to Arthur Tyndale simply 
because she loves him; and I, who came here 
with a heart as hard against her as the nether 
millstone, have learned already to hesitate 
in my reprisal on her account.” 

“Why should your heart have been hard 
against her?” asked he, with point-blank di- 
rectness. 

“Why is a socialist’s heart hard against 
the rich? Is it not because they have that 
which he lacks—that for which he is starv- 
ing? Soitwaswith me. I had never envied 
Leslie the love and wealth which surrounded 
her—in fact, I had scarcely ever thought of 
her—but, when she wrote and told me that 
to her had fallen, also, that which had been 
the one bitter-sweet gift of my lif-—when she 
said that the man who had treated me in so 
cruel and cowardly a manner was her ac- 
cepted lover—well, then it would have taken 
some one more reasonable and more Christian 
than I, not to desire to make her feel a little 
of the bitterness which filled my heart.” 

“ And so it was that you came?” 

“Yes, so it was that I came—came pre- 
pared for any amount of patronage and con- 
descension, but not for one iota of the affec- 
tion and kindness which met me in her honest 
eyes.” 

“And for her sake—for her sake alone, 
Miss Desmond—can you not spare Arthur 
Tyndale the exposure which I freely own he 
deserves ? ” 

“Even for her sake, Captain Tyndale, 
would you advise me to do so?” 

“Why should I not advise you to do 
so?” 

“Simply because you might put yourself 
in Leslie’s place, and see whether you would 
thank the mistaken kindness which sent you 
through life holding a lie for truth, dishonor 
for honor, a coward for a brave man!” 

“But you do not look at the matter as I 
do,” said he, earnestly. “ Arthur Tyndale is 
no worse than many other men who go 
through life safe in the loving esteem of faith- 
ful hearts, He has fallen into dishonor more 
through weakness than intent. But this dis- 
honor does not touch his loyalty to your sis- 
ter. He loves her unquestionably. You 
think, perhaps”—as her lip curled—“ that 
this is a consideration of little importance. 
But it is of great importance if we look at the 








matter as it regards her, and we are looking 
at it simply as it regards her, are we not? 
Hence we cannot afford to ignore the fact that 
Arthur’s dishonor, as I said before, has not 
affected his loyalty to her. For the rest, I 
am sure that you do not need for me to tell 
you that she loves him. Neither can you 
need for me to tell you what it would be to 
her to discover the position which he holds 
to you. You see in all this,” said he, break- 
ing off abruptly, “I am taking for granted 
that you have no feeling of—of the sort that 
some women would have, left for him.” 

“T have no idea what sort of feeling some 
women would have left for him,” said she, 
carelessly, “but J have none save contempt. 
If it were possible to cut away with a sharp 
knife and at any expense of pain all that part 
of my life into which he entered, I would do 
it—simply that I might not include myself in 
this contempt. Beyond that, I have no feel- 
ing of any kind for your cousin, Captain Tyn- 
dale.” 

“ You can realize, however, that, to your 
sister, such contemptuous renunciation of 
what was once love, might not be so easy. 
Her pride would hold her aloof from him, but 
I scarcely think that her scorn would enable 
her to fling all need of him out of her life as 
you have done.” 

“ Would it not?” said Norah. 

Again she turned a quick, intent glance 
on the speaker. 

“T am inclined to disagree with you,” she 
added, after a minute. “I think that if an- 
other man—more worthy, and loving her as 
well, perhaps better than Arthur Tyndale— 
came into her life, she would soon learn to 
love him.” 

“Tam presumptuous enough to say that 
I think you are mistaken. I am sure that 
Miss Grahame is one of those women who are 
faithful by a divine instinct of Nature—faith- 
fui often to unworthy objects and in their 
own despite. Therefore it might be better 
for her to go through life ‘holding a lie for 
truth’ than to be overtaken by utter ship- 
wreck at its very beginning.” 

“Certainly in the former case she would 
not fare worse than other women have before 
her,” said Norah, cynicaliy. ‘Was Satan 
right, after all, I wonder? Js it ‘ folly to tell 
women truth?’ Would they ‘rather live on 
lies, so they be sweet?’ One might think so 
from the universal practice of men. But, for 
me ”—she turned on him with a sudden, pas- 
sionate energy for which he was unprepared 
—“I would rather a thousand-fold be miser- 
able than deceived! Let any fool’s paradise 
into which I have entered be shattered forev- 
er, 80 that the clear light of truth comes in!” 

“ Still, can you not see that there may be 
cases—” 

“Yes, I can see that there may be cases 
in which your conventional ideal woman 
would rather be left to worship her clay idol 
in ignorance. But, despite your opinion of 
Leslie, I think there may be better stuff in 
her than that. She may be brave enough to 
face the truth, and, if so, Captain Tyndale, 
on my honor as a Christian woman, she shall 
have it! The choice shall rest with her- 
self, however, I promise you that; and here 
is my hand upon it!” 





With a sudden, graceful motion, she drew 
her hand, all wet and gleaming, from the wa- 
ter, and held it out tohim. Dripping though 
it was, the man would have been made of 
strange material who hesitated to take it; 
and, as Max bent forward to do so, he thought 
that the first sweet smile he had ever seen on 
the lovely lips before him was faintly curving 
them just then. 

“You are more generous than I ventured 
to hope,” he said. “ But promise me that in 
any case you will incline more to mercy than 
to justice.” 

“T think you ought to be content with 
what you have gained, Mr. Devil’s Advocate,” 
answered she, with the smile deepening a lit- 
tle. ‘“Icannot make any rash promises, even 
though the hand on which it would be rati- 
fied is rather slippery !” 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XV. 


“How many years since she and I 

Walked that old terrace, hand-in-hand! 
Just one star in the rosy sky, 

And silence on the summer land. 
And she?.... 

I think I hear her sing 

That song—the last of all our songs. 

How all comes back ! thing after thing, 
The old life o’er me throngs!” 


“T pon’r know what anybody else may 
think,” said Mrs. Sandford, “ but I call such 


. conduct very fast, indeed!” 


The irately virtuous tone of this remark 
would have suited the chiefest of social Phari- 
sees, instead of a lady famous for willful dis- 
regard of all the laws and canons of proprie- 
ty; but, when we are angry, very few of us are 
strikingly consistent or logical, and Mrs. Sand- 
ford was as angry just then as a pretty wom- 
an who is fond of admiration ever becomes 
in the presence of a man to whom she is not 
related. 

“T don’t know exactly what constitutes 
fast conduct in a Chasseur d’Afrique,” said 
Carl, who was lying at full length on the 
grass by her side, “ but I think it is amazing- 
ly inconsiderate conduct in your friend Cap- 
tain Max.” 

“You may be sure it is not Captain Tyn- 
dale’s fault!” said she, with marked emphasis 
on that gentleman’s name. “He is not so 
great an admirer of Miss Desmond’s that he 
would be likely to go off of his own accord 
and spend the whole day in her company.” 

“ Whose accord could he have gone of, 
then, I wonder?” said Carl. “ Certainly not 
on mine, for, as you may remember, I was 
quite as anxious to go in search of her as he 
was,” 

“T did not observe that he was anxious at 
all.” 

“Didn’t you? You must have been very 
busy just then counting all the fish you had 
caught.” 

“He does not admire Miss Desmond in 
the least” (returning to that point with a 
positive and somewhat triumphant air). “He 
would scarcely acknowledge that she was 
beautiful when I asked him if he thought so, 
and, therefore, it is impossible that he is in 
fault for all this Jong absence.” 

“No man with any worldly knowledge, or 
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with tact above a grasshopper, ever tells one 
woman that another woman is beautiful,” 
said Middleton, placidly ; “ but, if Tyndale is 
not in fault for all this long absence, it natu- 
rally follows that Miss Desmond must be. 
Yet I don’t think she has any particular fancy 
for him.” 

“* Miss Desmond is the sort of woman who 
has a fancy for the society of any man, It is 
only that of women which she dislikes.” 

“Tam not sure that you are wrong there,” 
said he, laughing. “She may not fancy the 
society of any man—to alter your emphasisa 
little—but I think that, as a general rule, she 
prefers men to women.” 

“Those Bohemian adventuresses always 
do,” suid the pretty widow, provoked, until she 
scarcely knew what she was saying. “They 
know that women can see through them!” 

“* And they probably know, also, how much 
amiability and kind judgment they can expect 
from women !” said Carl, with a flush, not of 
laughter, in his eyes, while his brow knitted 
into its quick frown. . 

“No woman was ever more disposed for 
kind judgment than I am,” said Mrs. Sand- 
ford, quickly—conscious, perhaps, that she 
had gonea little too far. “I am foolishly, ab- 
surdly lenient in my opinions, but, when every- 
body who knows any thing about the family, 
knows what Miss Desmond's rearing has been, 
she ought really, out of consideration for 
herself, to be more careful in her conduct.” 

“T think I shall go in search of her,” said 
Carl, rising lazily to his feet, and leaving a 
crushed outline of himself on the grass. 
“This becomes interesting and mysterious. 
One, two, three hours since Tyndale disap- 
peared, and no sign of either of them yet. 
If there were panthers in this wood, one 
would know what to think; but, as it is, Pll 
give Miss Desmond your hint, Mrs. Sandford, 
for which, no doubt, she will be properly 
grateful, and send Tyndale as soon as I find 
him.” 

With this cavalier adieu, he sauntered 
away, leaving Mrs. Sandford—a desperate 
being in écru linen and blue ribbons—alone 
on the margin of thelake. She did not throw 
herself in, however, but was found, in a pictu- 
resque, musing attitude, by Miss Grahame and 
Mr. Tyndale when they came up a little while 
after. 

“ What, all alone?” said Leslie. ‘“ Has 
Carl vanished too?” 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton is so bewitched by 
Miss Desmond, and so inconsolable at her 
absence, that I really could not keep him 
any longer on my hands!” answered this in- 
genuous lady. “I insisted upon his going in 
search of her, and he left only a minute ago.” 

“T cannot imagine what has become of 
Norah and Captain Tyndale,” said Miss Gra- 
hame, “unless Arthur is right in thinking 
that they have probably taken the boat and 
gone to the head of the lake.” 

“T am sure they have done that,” said 
Arthur, “I noticed a short while ago that 

“the boat has vanished from the place where 
Max usually leaves it.” 

“ But it was very selfish of them to go off 
alone,” said Mrs. Sandford, in a tone of the 
most genuine vexation. “J should have 
liked to see the head of the lake, too!” 








“Some accident must have occurred to 
detain them,” said Leslie, “else I am sure 
Norah would have been back before this.” 

“T think I hear the sound of oars now,” 
said Tyndale, walking nearer to the shore. 

This proved to be the case. The sound 
of oars and of voices was heard, together with 
a light laugh, which the listener had cause 
to know well. The next moment, around a 
curve of the shore, the two delinquents came 
into sight, Max pulling so lazily on his oars 
that it was scarcely wonderful they had not 
arrived before; Norah, with. her lap full of 
wild-flowers, trailing one long, leafy spray in 
the water, as she had trailed Carl’s hardly- 
won and lightly-thrown-away lily before it. 

“Have you wondered what had become 
of us?” she asked, as Max ran the boat up 
to the bank and she stepped ashore, being 
forced to accept, in doing so, a slight assist- 
ance from the hand which to avoid she had 
soiled her boot in the morning. “It is all 
my fault. I carried Captain Tyndale off 
whether he would or no, and we found a 
fairy-land in those beautiful woods at the 
head of the lake. See! are not these beauti- 
ful?” She held up her flowery spoils. “ Does 
anybody know enough of botany to tell me 
what they are?” 

While Leslie was admiring the flowers, 
and naming the most familiar varieties, Mrs. 
Sandford turned to Captain Tyndale, who, 
having also stepped ashore, was making his 
craft fast to a convenient tree. 

“Unless I should have been entirely de 
trop, I think you might have been -kind 
enough to come back and invite me to accom- 
pany you on your expedition,” she said, open- 
ing a perfect battery of reproachful glances 
onhim. “I should have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to have gone. I adore boating!” 

“Do you ?” said he, lifting his head after 
having fastened the boat. “ But you adore 
eroquettes and Heidsick, also, don’t you? If 
you remember, you were all going to luncheon 
when Miss Desmond and I started on our ‘ ex- 
pedition.’ ” 

“ And, pray, are you and Miss Desmond 
so ethereal that you are able to dispense with 
food altogether ? or did you find luncheon as 
well as flowers at the head of the lake?” 

“ We found a few well-baked blackberries, 
the very last of the season.” 

“You must have left the boat to find 
those /”” 

“ Of course we left the boat. I suppose 
we spent an hour wandering about in search 
of the flowers Miss Desmond has.” 

“ Indeed!” said Mrs. Sandford. She gave 
a glance at Norah, as she stood with flushed, 
lovely face and torn dress—for her encoun- 
ters with bushes and briers had not been few 
—farther in the shade. Then she laughed 


‘| her rippling laugh, which sounded like a 


piano-forte scale. “ It is really refreshing to 
see a woman who knows so well how to make 
men of use as Miss Desmond does!” she 
said. “As for me, I am so afraid of being 
troublesome that I scarcely ever venture to 
make such downright demands on their time 
and patience.” 

“You should not be so modest,” said 
Max, with a tone of irony in his voice. “ Men 
are nothing if not useful.” 





“TI don’t think one gains any thing but 
boredom by modesty, after all,” said she; 
“so, if you are sure you are not tired, you 
may take me out on the lake for a little while, 
please.” 

“ Delighted to do so, I am sure,” said he, 
with one of those ready falsehoods which we 
all tell so glibly, and solace our consciences 
by thinking it merely “‘ conventional.” 

So, complying weakly with a feminine in- 
vitation, for the second time that day, Cap- 
tain Tyndale found himself again afloat, row- 
ing across the lake with tired arms, and lis- 
tening to his companion’s emphasized conver- 
sation with a somewhat tired mind. 

Carl, meanwhile, made his appearance, 
having caught a glimpse of the homeward- 
bound boat as he sauntered along the shore, 
more bent on escaping Mrs. Sandford than on 
finding Norah. Although he had carried off 
matters so lightly with the former, he had 
in truth been sorely offended by Miss Des- 
mond’s desertion and long absence. Hope- 
less as he was, or might have been, for him- 
self, he was ready to be jealous of anybody in 
the world on whom the light of her eyes should 
chance to fall, and he anathematized Max 
Tyndale almost as warmly as he had before 
anathematized Arthur, while the long hours 
which the former was spending at her side 
wore away, “She can no more help flirting 
than she can help breathing,” he thought. 
“Of course she is making a fool of him!” 
Now, although the after-effects of being made 
a fool of are not pleasant, it is nevertheless 
(with a woman who thoroughly understands 
her business) a very delightful amusement at 
the time, and of this Carl was fully aware. 
Hence, he indulged in savage thoughts of 
Captain Tyndale, who was just then, no 
doubt, enjoying this delight. Hence, also, he 
looked remarkably grave and a trifle de 
pressed when he came up to where Norah, 
Leslie, and Arthur, were standing on the 
bank, watching Max as he pulled the little 
boat vigorously along in the full blaze of the 
afternoon sun. 

“Captain Tyndale must surely be in 
training,” said Carl. “Does he do this sort 
of thing often ? He has been rowing steadily 
on a stretch—for how many hours?” 

“ He did very little rowing when I was in 
the boat,” said Norah. “We floated most 
of the time. You have no idea how pleasant 
it is if one keeps in the shade.” 

“ Very pleasant, I dare say” (a little 
grimly). “ But is he trying to disgust Mrs. 
Sandford, that he is keeping so broadly in the 
sun just now ?” 

“The shadow is on the other side of the 
lake at present,” said Miss Desmond. “In 
the morning it was on this side. That makes 
the difference.” Then she turned to Leslie. 
“Have you had much sport since I left?” 
she asked. “Have you caught many fish? 
You know Mr. Middleton promised to eat all 
of your catching.” 

“ He will not be troubled or gratified, as 
the case may be,” answered Leslie. “I have 
caught literally nothing. In fact, a more harm- 
less set of people never amused themselves 
by dropping baits in water, I am sure.” 

“Tt has been so profitless,” said Tyndale, 
“that I am afraid you must be tired. Sup- 
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pose we go to the house? Max and Mrs. 
Sandford can follow at their leisure.” 

To the house, therefore, they took their 
way—along the path which they had followed 
in the morning—rather subdued in appear- 
ance and r—as people are apt to be 
after a day of “pleasure.” Certainly it is 
only when we have set ourselves deliberately 
to work to capture enjoyment, that we begin 
to realize what a very elusive thing it is—al- 
most as elusive as the love which— 





“.... will fly away from an emperor's match— 
To dance at a penny wedding.” 


A very elusive thing it certainly seemed 
to have proved to Carl, who at last broke si- 
lence, with a frank expression of his senti- 
ments : 

“TIT knew the whole thing would be a fail- 
ure,” he said, “ but really I was not prepared 
for such an unmitigated bore as it has been!” 

“ What a pity Mr. Tyndale could not hear 
you!” said Norah. “It would serve as a warn- 
ing to him not to invite such an exigeant gen- 
tleman on another fishing-party.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have not 
been bored ?” demanded he, turning suddenly 
upon her. 

“ Not particularly,” answered she, indif- 
ferently. ‘“‘I did not expect any thing very 
exhilarating in the way of amusement, and, 
when one’s expectations are moderate, one’s 
disappointment cannot be very severe.” 

“ Yet you certainly must have been amused 
after a fashion,” said he, quickly and suspi- 
ciously, “else you would not have remained 
away with Tyndale so long.” 

“ T cannot say that I was specially amused, 
but it was better than sitting on a rug, hold- 
ing a line in the water, and waiting for a fish 
to impale itself on a hook.” 

“T should think it would have been worse 
than any or all of those things to have that 
heavy fellow on your hands for such a length 
of time.” 

“My experience among ‘heavy fellows’ 
has been so great that I have grogn thor- 
oughly accustomed to them. I am afraid I 
should scarcely know what to do with a brill- 
iant one if I were to meet such a rara avis,” 

“Indeed!” said Carl, flushing, and real- 
izing afresh that in any word - encounter he 
was always sure to get the worst of Norah’s 
keen tongue. 

After this, very little more was said. Miss 
Desmond evidently meant to keep her own 
counsel on the score of her long tée-d-téte with 
Max—as, indeed, those who knew her were 
soon forced to learn that she kept it on all 
subjects. It may have been that she owed to 
the peculiar circumstances of her hap-hazard, 
vagrant life, a knowledge of the great worldly 
wisdom which lies in habitual reticence. At 
all events, she possessed it in remarkable de- 
gree for one so young. 

When they reached the house, its cool 
rooms looked doubly inviting after their green- 
wood experience of five or six hours, as they 
all agreed, sitting at ease in the pleasant 
drawing-room. 

“T am sure I should not have liked to be 
Maid Marian,” said Leslie. “I scarcely think 
Robin Hood himself could have tempted me.” 

“How different people are!” said Norah. 


“Now, that life always had the greatest pos- 
sible attraction for me. Iam sure I should 
have ‘fled to the forest’ with Allen-a-Dale 
without compunction — and probably been 
an unrepentant victim of chronic rheumatism 
six months afterward.” 

“What an inducement you give one for 
becoming an outlaw!” said Carl, with a tone 
of only half jest in his voice. 

But she turned from him impatiently— 
addressing Arthur for the first time volunta- 
rily : 

“T have noticed but one thing lacking in 
your beautiful grounds,” she said. “ Have 
you no flower-garden ?” 

“ There is one,” he answered, as if taken 
by surprise, “but it is old-fashioned and 
greatly neglected. Flowers soon run into 
weeds, you know. Such as it is, however, 
will you ”—he paused, hesitated a moment, 
then went on deprecatingly—“ will you come 
and look at it?” 

“No, thanks,” she was beginning, when 
Leslie interposed : 

“Yes, Norah, pray go! I want you to 
see every thing at Strafford, and I think the 
garden will be beautiful when it is put in or- 
der again.—Take her, Arthur—and don’t for- 
get to show her what a lovely view there is 
from the terrace just above.” 

“Will you come?” said Arthur again, 
more deprecatingly than before. 

He looked at her eagerly, so did Carl. 
Both were uncertain what she would do. To 
the surprise of both, she smiled suddenly—a 
queer, puzzling smile—and, rising, bent her 
head in assent. “ Yes, I will go,” she said. 

Five minutes later, Tyndale and herself 
were walking round the terrace—alone. The 
long shadows of afternoon were stretching 
across the greensward of the park ; the gold- 
en sunshine, slanting through the brown 
trunks of the trees, had a mellow glory in it 
— that serene, pathetic glory which ever 
dwells in the close of a summer day. Some- 
thing of this look seemed to rest on Norah’s 
: face and in Norah’s eyes when she turned at 
last to her companion. 

“ Why did you ask me to come with you?” 
she said, coldly, but more gently than she had 
spoken to him yet. “ Did I not tell you that 
we were to be as strangers to each other?” 

“ And has not even a stranger the right to 
ask you to walk around a terrace, to look at 
a flower-garden?” said he, with a thrill of 
passion in his voice. “Stranger though I 
may be to you, Norah—exiled forever from 
your heart, infinitely less to you than these 
men whom I have hated for being at your 
side all day—can I not even venture to do 
that?” 

“No,” answered she, with quick hauteur. 
“You cannot even venture to do that, und 30 
I would have showed you, without an instant’s 
hesitation, if I had not desired to speak to you 
—to say a few words which must be uttered 
in private.” 

“T am ready to hear them,” said he, quiet- 
ly, “more than ready to hear any thing—the 
worst thing—you can have to say to me! 
Even the worst is better than not to hear your 
voice or meet your eyes at all!” - 

“You will not be likely to intoxicate my 
brain, or to disarm my judgment, by such com- 








monplace flattery as that, Mr. Tyndale,” said 
she, contemptuously. “Instead, you may in- 
jure your cause more than you know by words 
which are gratuitous insults to me.” 

“They are truth, Norah, if the truth is an 
insult,” said he, passionately. Then he stopped 
suddenly and looked into her face. “ My God, 
what a mad fool I have been!” he said. “Do 
you think I do not realize that now? Do you 
think I can look at you—that I can catch a 
glimpse of your face, that I can hear a tone of 
your voice—without remembering the old, 
happy days at Baden? As you stand there 
now—the terrace, the trees, your attitude—all 
recall that evening when, coming down from 
the castle, we paused on one of the terraces 
of the mountain, and I told you how I had 
learned to love you. Norah, have you for- 
gotten?” 

“Tremember many things which you might 
be pardoned for wishing that I should forget,” 
answered she. “ But you must have forgotten 
very much before you could dare to talk like 
this to me—Norah Desmond!” 

The tone in which she uttered her own 
name, the manner in which she drew herself 
up, in all the stateliness of her superb stat- 
ure, would have befitted a princess rather than 
a young person of very questionable Bohemian 
descent ; but Arthur Tyndale remembered this 
haughty pride of old; and he remembered, 
also, that it would have fared ill with any 
man who ventured to disregard it. In those 
days of which he had spoken he had known 
more than enough of the bitter school in which 
Norah had gained her armor; and he knew, 
likewise, how well it had served her in the 
scenes and associations among which her life 
had been spent. 

“Forgive me!” he said, humbly. “I 
meant to do any thing sooner than insult or 
offend you. I am too glad to have even a min- 
ute, in which to speak to you alone, to be will- 
ing to shorten it by a second. But I cannot 
—Norah, it is impossible—I cannot forget the 
past.” 

“Ts it necessary for you to forget the past, 
Mr. Tyndale?” asked she, with the mockery, 
which had so greatly exasperated him in 
their first interview, in her eyes, and on her 
tongue. “When onc is able to ignore a thing 
as completely as you have done—when one is 
emancipated from all trammels of honor or 
faith—when one is free from all embarrass- 
ment attending a plighted word—why should 
it be necessary to forget the past?” 

“ Norah,” he said, turning pale, and speak- 
ing with lips which fairly quivered, “ for God’s 
sake, spare me! I am not fit to cope with 
you—lI never was, for that matter—but now I 
can only feel that I have ruined all the happi- 
ness of my life, and that I—I have no one to 
blame for it but myself!” 

“No one to blame but yourself!” repeated 
Norah, the merciless. ‘‘Do you blame your- 
self, Mr. Tyndale? I should never have fan- 
cied such a thing for a moment. I was sure, 
on the contrary, that you praised and glorified 
yourself for having displayed a great deal of 
worldly acumen. Will you tell me,” said she, 
changing her tone suddenly, “ what you mean 
by all these innuendoes? Why do you blame 
yourself, and for what? It is too late to think 
of your honor, I should imagine, and I scarce- 
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ly suppose that even your vanity could make 
you fancy that my happiness is in jeopardy.” 

“ Your happiness!” repeated he. “No. I 
see plainly that your happiness has passed be- 
yond my reach forever. I am selfish,as I 
have been from the first, Norah—I think only 
of myself. It is of my happiness that I have 
made utter shipwreck.” 

There was a minute’s silence—a minute in 
which he felt that Norah’s unflinching eyes 
were reading him through and through. It 
chanced that they had paused immediately in 
front of the library; and, if either of them 
had noticed, just then, they would have heard 
a slight rustle in one of the windows behind 
them—if they had glanced around, they might 
have seen a shadow which advanced, hesitated, 
then quickly retreated. 

“ Again I say that you must tell me ex- 
plicitly what you mean, Mr. Tyndale,” said 
Norah, imperiously. “More may depend on 
it than you imagine. Do you wish me to un- 
derstand that you do not love Leslie, and that 
you are pleased to imagine again that you do 

«love me?” 

“TI mean,” said he, recklessly, “that I 
have made a desperate and a terrible mistake 
—that I do not love Leslie; and that, with all 
the power of my soul, I do love you!” 

After this declaration, there was another 
minute’s silence—a minute in which Norah 
looked at him with a scorn, impossible to de- 
scribe, kindling on her face.” 

“ And these are the creatures to whom we 
give our hearts!” she said, at length—the 
passionate cadence of her voice thrilling like 
music on the still air. ‘We let such men as 
this take our love and make a plaything of it! 
Have you no honor?” cried she, turning upon 
him with sudden, scorching passion. “ Are 
you true to nothing—to nobody? Are you 
more unstable than water, more shifting than 
sand? Or do you think that you will find in 
me the weak and contemptible material of the 
woman who allows herself to serve for amuse- 
ment twice?” 

“T only think—” he began, as passionate- 
ly as herself. 

But, at this moment, there came a sudden 
crash in the window behind, which made them 
both start and turn—the blood rushing guilt- 
ily to their faces, their pulses throbbing with 
a quick alarm. If Leslie— 

But, instead of Leslie, it was Mrs. Sand- 
ford, who appeared in the window, holding up 
a pair of white hands, in playful deprecation, 
to Arthur. 

“O Mr. Tyndale,” she cried, “are you 
there ?—can you ever forgive me? I—oh, I 
am 80 sorry—so very sorry! In looking over 
your book-shelves, I have been so miserably 
unfortunate as to throw down this beautiful 
pedestal, and break the bust of Dante.” 





A CAUCASIAN SKETCH. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


WAS born in the Caucasus, not far from 
Derbend. My father was a poor man, all 
he possessed being a hut, a few goats, and a 
horse and cart. He supported his family 
mainly by hunting, and serving the neighbor- 
ing princes when they went on their preda- 





tory expeditions. If strangers traveled through 
the country unaccompanied by any of the na- 
tives, he, like his neighbors, did not hesitate 
to rob them. Now that Iam a man, and have 
lived for many years among enlightened peo- 
ple, I see how reprehensible this was. But I 
should be unjust to his memory if I did not 
state that he never did any thing unworthy 
in the eyes of the Caucasian, who looks upon 
the stranger as his legitimate prey so long as 
he is not bound to him by the ties of hos- 
pitality. 

My parents had a numerous family of 
children, but they were all compelled to leave 
the paternal roof as soon as they were old 
enough to do any thing, else our little habita- 
tion would have been overfilled. The girls 
were sent, when an opportunity offered, to the 
cities, to find places as servants—to Derbend, 
Schemachi, Bacee, or perhaps even as far as 
Tiflis. The boys were trained for herders 
or horse-dealers. Once a child was out of 
the house, it was out usually forever; the 
girls, indeed, in more than one instance, nev- 
er returned from the cities even on a visit. It 
was with us as with many another poor Cau- 
casian family ; at an early age we went our re- 
spective ways to return no more. My mother, 
in her lonely hours, doubtless, thought often 
of her absent ones, but she rarely spoke of 
them. 

O home of my childhood! how vivid you 
are in my memory, although I have not seen 
you since my early boyhood, and shall never 
see you again ! 

It stood on a little fertile spot a short dis- 
tance from the base of a mountain; three or 
four other huts also dotted the mountain-side, 
some above and some below us, but all with- 
in hearing distance. Together they formed 
what was called Patrikoff. Our hut had but 
one room ; at one end there was a large open 
fireplace, at the other stood the mill with 
which we ground the grain of which our 
bread was made. As for me, I was the whole 
day out-of-doors, either looking after the 
goats or clambering up and down the rocks 
higher up the mountain. 

Our food consisted of milk and rye-bread, 
except when my father came home with a lit- 
tle money; then my mother would send my 
two older brothers to the nearest town for 
such necessaries as would enable her to give 
us somewhat better fare for a few days. 

When I was twelve years old, it became 
necessary for me to make room for my young- 
er brothers and sisters ; so my father one day 
took me up behind him on his horse and 
started for Aucha, with the view of finding a 
place for me. 

When we came to the castle of our prince, 
Tablo Hengis, a hunting-party, headed by the 
prince himself, was just coming out of the 
portal. 

“ Come with us,” urged one of the num- 
ber ; “ we are not going after game, but on a 
scouting expedition. They say the Russians 
are approaching.” 

“ But the boy ?”” answered my father. 

“Oh, throw him away!” 

“He is my child,” replied my father. 

“Then let him go into the castle,” said 
the prince. “ He can remain in the stables.” 

I bad never seen our prince before. He 





was a taller and stronger man than any of 
his followers. His complexion was a sort of 
pale bronze, while his hair and beard were 
very black, and as glossy as silk. 

The troop of horsemen soon disappeared 
in a pass between the mountains, while I ap- 
proached the castle, to which I was readily ad- 
mitted by the watchmen at the portal, as they 
had seen the prince send me in that direction. 


What I am about to narrate seemed to 
me, in my boyhood, when the events oc- 
curred, very different from what they do now. 
Suffice it to say that they made so deep an 
impression on me that, to this day, every in- 
cident is as fresh in my recollection as are 
the events of yesterday. 

There were so many princes in the Cau- 
casus before the Russians absorbed their 
little domains, one after another, that they 
vould hardly be enumerated. And each of 
them had different powers and prerogatives 
from his neighbor. Some owed their posi- 
tions to their birth, others to their superior 
skill as leaders—there was the nobility of 
blood and the nobility of strength. There 
were no laws to restrict their powers. Who- 
ever could rule, ruled—and, indeed, as much 
as he could. 

The prince of our district, Tablo Hengis, 
was absolute. He was almost a giant in stat- 
ure, and so strong and courageous that he 
once attacked nearly a full-sized bear with- 
out any weapons. He was even held in great 
respect at the court of the czar. The Rus- 
sians had conquered district after district, 
but had never invaded the domain of Hengis, 
for there the men were known to be as brave 
as the women were comely. 

The castle of Hengis was a complete lit- 
tle fortification. The rocks upon which the 
foundation stood were of such a form that it 
was not easy to tell where the natural granite 
wall ended and the masonry began. The 
apartments of the castle were large but low, 
and those ovcupied by the prince were expen- 
sively fyrnished, the floors being covered and 
the walls being hung with the richest fabrics 
of Erzeroum and Stamboul. About a hundred 
of Hengis’s warriors, their wives, and the fe- 
male slaves of the prince, lived within the 
walls. The prince’s wife, a young and beau- 
tiful woman, was named Yeonda. 

At first I hardly left the stables day or 
night, but the women, who were fond of the 
horses and falcons, soon drove me away from 
these, although the grooms made me useful 
to them, especially in doing such things as 
were most disagreeable. From the stables I 
went to the kitchen, and, as I complained at 
nothing and did every thing I was told, Ye- 
onda thought the best place for me—that 
is, the place where I would be most useful— 
was about the person of her lord. And so I 
became one of his body-servants. As for the 
evenings, he spent them mostly in, the apart- 
ments of the women ; but he slept alone, in 
an open balcony that looked out upon the 
valley. Often, on bright moonlight nights, 
this valley looked like a placid lake, so thick 
was the fog that settled upon it. 

At the héad of the prince’s couch a non 
was alwaysikept burning, which was many 
times reflected by the weapons that were ly- 
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ing and hanging about. In the passage lead- 
ing to the balcony two or three of the prince’s 
guards always slept, while I lay on the thresh- 
old, 

‘I served without being noticed. Did the 
prince even see me? Did he know how the 
boy looked who poured out his wine? I am 
sure he did not. But he who in his boy- 
hood felt an honest desire to be serviceable, 
will understand how I could find my whole 
existence in my master, who seemed to me 
nobler and more powerful than all the world 
beside. The human heart is humble in its 
first sensations ; it seeks }appiness, not in am- 
bition, but in humility; not in receiving hom- 
age, but in bestowing it. 

Suddenly, within and without the castle, 
every thing assumed a threatening aspect. 
Instead of warm summer days and a clear 
sky, the weather became cool and the sky 
overcast with heavy clouds that foreboded 
a war of the elements. The inhabitants of 
the castle seemed also to be preparing for a 
storm. The fighting-men were in a state of 
great excitement, and at the table, in the 
warmth of their discussions, they forgot to 
eat, and sometimes even to drink. And then 
the women began to be anxious and tearful, 
and to gather together in knots of three or 
four to express their fears to each other in 
subdued tones. Messengers arrived daily 
with letters, which they carried carefully con- 
cealed about their persons. There was no 
more hunting or gayety of any sort. The 
falcons were allowed to remain in their cages, 
and the dogs in their kennels, but every car- 
bine and pistol was, nevertheless, kept in the 
best possible order. 

One morning some of the men, who had 
been out on a scouting expedition during 
the night, returned, dragging a Russian with 
them. Poor man,!I pitied him! It seemed 
that he was aspy. After questioning him a 
little, they bound his hands behind him and 
hanged him. It was a horrid sight to wit- 
ness ; for, as he did not drop so as to break 
his neck, he was a long time dying. Mean- 
time, Tablo Hengis stood at a window and 
looked down on the scene with a dark and 
thoughtful mien. Then ‘he threw a handful 
of silver into the court, crying, “So perish 
all who come to us as spies!” 

This was a terrible time. The men 
brought home great quantities of ammunition, 
and when at home spent most of their time 
trying their carbines and making bullets. 
The prince was often in ill- humor, and 
stormed terribly, for the men were continu- 
ally disputing. ‘“‘ Let us make a sortie!” 
said some. “No, let us wait!” said others. 
The women went about with tearful eyes, 
and the children huddled together and ceased 
their play, for all of us soon knew that the 
Russian approached, that he was conquering 
the country step by step, and that two well- 
fortified towns between us,‘and the Russian 
border had yielded to him. And now he was 
coming down the Black Valley toward the 
castle where we were, meeting with no op- 
position on the way. 

One morning crowds of people were seen 
coming down the valley and ing the cas- 
tle. They were the uffort inhabitants 


of the towns and villages above us, who were 





fleeing before the invaders. They had not 
waited the arrival of the enemy, but the news 
of his apprvach ran from village to village, 
and the inhabitants had fled while it was yet 
time. Edch one had his little stock of mov- 
ables, some in carts, and some packed on the 
backs of their horses, while before them they 
drove their goats and cows, or whatever live- 
stock they chanced to have. They left the 
houses of their fathers in which they and 
their children were born. They fled they knew 
not whither, nor did they much care, so they 
escaped the Russian. They preferred beggary 
among strangers to the possession and com- 
forts of their modest homes, if compelled to 
submit to Russian rule. Voluntary misery, 
like voluntary slavery, compared with com- 
pulsion, is easily borne. The Russians burnt, 
killed, and destroyed, wherever they appeared 
as conquerors. 

These poor people passed the castle in 
gréat numbers. Among them were the fami- 
lies of my little village, mine being one-of the 
number. But how could I recognize them in 
the crowd as I looked down into the valley 
below through a small hole in the wall? 
Late in the evening of the same day, a great 
light was seen on the sky in the direction 
from which the fugitives came. Their huts 
were already in flames—the Russians were 
there. 

All the arms in the castle were brought 
into the court, and all the men put on their 
heaviést armor. The prince was everywhere, 
inspected every thing, advised with the old- 
est warriors, joked, drank, and stormed. 
He wore his blue state uniform, with a broad 
belt ornamented with chased gold, had his 
breast-pockets full of cartridges, pistols in 
his belt, and his sabre at his side. His eyes 
shone with an unwonted light, his voice was 
clearer and louder than I had ever heard it, 
while he seemed to me taller and more com- 
manding in his bearing than I bad ever seen 
him. 

The whole night through there was noth- 
ing but noise and confusion. The morning 
had scarcely dawned, when the women were 
called together. 

“You must leave the castle,” said one 
of the prince’s lieutenants to them. “ Be- 
fore night we shall be besieged by the Rus- 
sians. Here vou would only be in the way, 
and then, if we are overpowered, you would 
be better off anywhere else than here. There 
is still time for you to fly—you can take the 
valley-road for Darbolinsk; the passes are 
not known to the enemy—besides, he will be 
detained here.” 

Now the weeping and hurrying to and 
fro began in earnest. It was very necessary 
that they should make haste, and yet they 
wasted a great deal of time in useless lamen- 
tations. 

Yeonda, Tablo Hengis’s favorite wife, wept 
as loud as the rest, but at the same time 
gathered together and packed her valuables 
with all possible dispatch. While she lav- 
ished caresses on her lord, and indulged in 
the loudest lamentations, she found an orna- 
ment here and a flacon there to add to her 
bundle. I see her as vividly even now, after 
these long years, as then; there was no one 
in the room but her, the prince, and myself. 











I ran first one way, then another, as I was 
sent, by the princess, now for this, now for 
that article. Yeonda never looked more 
beautiful than on that day, with her long, 
raven hair interplaited with gold and pearls, 
hanging in heavy braids down her back, over 
the folds of a rich crimson robe. 

“0 Tablo! will there be time for us to 
get away? Do not expose yourself too much 
— if you were to be killed, I, too, should die. 
The accursed Russians! Why can’t they let 
us live in peace? If I were only in some 
place of safety! Where is my India scarf? 
Have some of the women stolen it? It would 
be just like them. O Tablo! I am so un- 
happy. Pray hurry up my women, or we 
shall be too late. 1 must not forget my 
ivory-handled riding-whip—where is it ?” 

And so she ran on, the beautiful but soul- 
less Yeonda, as she moved rapidly about the 
room, securing the objects she most treasured. 
And yet, little heart as she had, she was the 
being the noble and brave Tablo Hengis loved 
more than all the world beside. He bent 
over her, and pressed his lips to hers with all 
the ardor of a new-fledged love; he knew 
that their parting was forever. He passed 
his hand over her dark tresses, and pressed 
her to his bosom as though he would never 
release his hold. 

At last the women set out. Tablo sent 
every one. away except me; he wanted io 
study the map undisturbed, he said. It was 
a stormy day. As soon as we were alone, he 
told me to open all the windows, in order that 
we might feel the storm in the apartment. 
Then he approached one of the windows, and, 
pale and thoughtful, he looked long out upon 
the world beyond, while the wind made merry 
with his long, dark hair and beard. 

It was a sad hour. In the courts and 
towers the men were busy preparing for de- 
fense, but they paused every little while to 
peer into the distance. About mid-day col- 
umns of smoke began to be visible higher up 
the valley, and, a little later, when the sun 
found an opening through the flying clouds, 
numberless glittering lances were seen. But 
Tablo Hengis took no note of what was going 
on around him; he seemed rather to be com- 
muning with himself. 

I remained quiet in one corner of the room, 
ready to do my master’s slightest bidding. I 
know not what came so suddenly over me; but 
it seemed to me that I must do something to 
divert his thoughts, to console him, he ap- 
peared to be so unhappy! The Caucasian 
understands the language of flowers better 
than the Turk, since it is with him instine- 
tive. A red rose, dropped by Yeonda as she 
was leaving, lay on the floor. I picked it up, 
and reached it to him. 

At first he seemed to call back his thoughts 
from some remote region, and centre them on 
the trembling boy beside him, who had never 
heard a gentle word, but whose young heart 
yearned to be something to some human soul, 
Tears filled my eyes as I offered him the poor, 
half-wilted flower. 

His astonishment soon gave place to a 
mournful smile—ah, so mournful! It was a 
serious hour—one of those hours when the 
proudest are humbled and realize the vanity 
of earthly things. He saw that my young 
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heart was drawn toward him, and he smiled 
so benignly, so sweetly, that for a moment the 
dark clouds that hovered over us seemed to 
disappear. 

“ Who are you, my little man?” he asked, 
in a tone that was so new to me. 

“T, master? Iam the boy who has served 
you for some weeks past; my name is Cos- 
taki,” I stammered, still holding up the rose 
for his acceptance. And hetook it. He took 
it and drew me toward him, gazed for a mo- 
ment full in my face, and it seemed to me 
could scarcely keep back his tears. 

How can I describe what occurred in the 
next few hours? When I allow myself to 
dwell on that eventful day, I feel scarcely less 
deeply than I felt then. 

“ Listen to me, Costaki,” said the prince ; 
“the Russians will be here before evening. 
My people are desirous to fight, but they 
would soon have to yield to superior num- 
bers. I, therefore, am opposed to defending 
the castle, forI love my comrades. They will 
be well treated if we surrender; if we fight, 
many, if not all, will be killed. When, then, 
to-morrow we open our gates to the enemy, 
and I drink with them to the health of our 
new master the czar, you will give me the cup 
with the colored figures, and give it to me 
first.” 

“ Yes, master; I shall not forget,” said I. 

“ When I am dead,” he continued, “ there 
will be no one to protect you. Then you will 
go to Derbend, and hunt out old Dr. Arsbeku. 
Take this ring, conceal it in your belt, or bet- 
ter, perhaps, in your shoe, and, when you find 
the doctor, give it to him, and tell him I said 
he should keep it. Will you do so?” 

“T will do just as you tell me, master; 
but you will not die.” 

“ What can you know about that? Do you 
know how easy it is to die, or what death is?” 

“ Yes, I know what death is, master. My 
brother fell down a steep precipice and died 
instantly. My father rolled him up in a white 
cloth, and buried him in the plain.” 

He bent over me, and looked me search- 
ingly in the eyes. 

“ Did you weep when your brother died?” 

“ No, I was only afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Of my brother’s dead body.” 

“Why?” 

“T hardly know. I think because I feared 
he might wake up again.” 

“ And would you not have been glad of 
that? Did you not love your brother?” 

“Oh, yes; but, if he had wakened up 
again, it would have no longer been my broth- 
er, but his ghost. For that reason I would 
not remain in our little hut the night he lay 
dead.” 

“Would you be afraid of me, too, if I 
were dead ?” 

“But you—you will not die,” I stam- 

imered. 
“ Well, should I die, I would not have you 
‘be afraid of me, my boy.” And he fixed his 
large, dark eyes on me, as though he would 
inspire me with courage. “I wish,” he con- 
tinued, “that you remain beside me till they 
‘bury me, so that you can point out the place 
‘to my old friend Dr. Arsbeku. Will you do 
80 ? »” 





| commanded. 


“T will do all you tell me to, master,” I ! cold and inanimate, as it lay awaiting its final 


replied, greatly agitated. 


The next morning, when I awoke, the Rus- 
sians were drawn up in full force in the valley 
below the castle, and Tablo Hengis stood in 
the court and spoke to his men of submis- 
sion, of civilization, and of the wonders of St. 
Petersburg. 

The men looked at one another, shook 
their heads, and clutched their weapons, and 
the prince spoke further of the czar, of the 
security of life and property under Russian 
rule, and lastly of the folly of resisting. And 
his men well knew it was not from cowardice 
that he spoke thus, for they had all seen 
more than one exhibition of his courage, but 
because he saw that it was no longer possible 
for these petty Caucasian princes to resist 
the march of civilization in their direction. 
The majority had already been compelled to 
yield to the invader—could he hope to make 
a more successful resistance than they ? 

The white flag was raised, and the prince’s 
envoys went down, unarmed, into the camp 
of the besiegers. The Russian colonel drew 
his troops up in a line, and marched them up 
the narrow road leading to the castle. 

In the large arched hall, Tablo Hengis, 
surrounded by his trustiest followers, awaited 
their coming. He stood before his chair of 
state. Amphore, filled with the sweet but 
intoxicating wine of Erzeroum, together with 
a score or more of ornamented cups, stood 
beside him. As he stood there waiting, he 
seemed to me taller and more commanding in 
his bearing than I had ever seen him. There 
was a certain serenity in his mien that ap- 
peared to be as new to his comrades as it was 
to me, for all eyes were turned irresistibly 
toward him. He wore a rich, lemon-colored 
talar, with a red sash around his waist. 

The steps of the conquerors, our new mas- 
ters, approached. I stood near the prince, 
and holding the cup of peace. 

It was a bright, sunny day—the storm 
was entirely over. The moment the Russians 
entered the hall, I, in response to a nod from 
the prince, began to discharge my duties as 
cup-bearer, and filled his cup first, as he had 
I know not what suggested it, 
but, at the moment I handed him the cup, 


| the thought, yes, more, the conviction, sud- 





denly took possession of me that it contained 
a deadly poison. My hand trembled so that 
I spilt some of the wine as I presented it, 
which, however, the prince seemed not to 
observe. He seized the cup, and, holding it 
high, saluted the Russians in a clear, sono- 
rous tone, as they gathered round, with— 

“ Long live the ezar—may Heaven bless 
his entrance here, and may his grace and fa- 
vor be with all who yield to him obedience!” 

“I promise both to every follower of 
Prince Tablo Hengis,” replied the Russian 
colonel, a robust, middle-aged man, in a green 
uniform. 

“ Then, welcome all !”’ said my master, and 
emptied the cup. 


And what now? I hardly heard the noise 
or saw the confusion around me, what they 
cried, what they advised, what they decided. 
I saw only the dead body of Tablo Hengis, 





resting-place. 

That night he lay in the large hall, with 
candles burning beside him. I remained with 
him alone, nor was I afraid. As he had com- 
manded, I did not leave him until he was in 
his grave, which they dug in the plain, direct- 
ly below the so-called Demon’s Tower, a spot 
easily remembered. Immediately he was bur- 
ied I turned my steps toward Derbend, where, 
after some days, weary and foot-sore, I ar- 
rived. I easily found the old doctor, to whom 
I gave the ring and told the story of his friend. 
The doctor retained me with him, first as a 
servant, then as a pupil, and so I came in 
time to be also a doctor. 

Of life’s vicissitudes I have had my full 
share, and the measure of my joys and of my 
griefs is not small; but nothing else in my 
long career remains so fresh in my memory 
as the few weeks passed in the castle of Tablo 
Hengis. 





IRREPARABLE. 


“ Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight.” 








Y heart was happy yesterday, 

For on the hills the sunshine lay 
In golden mist ; and common things, 
In the sweet bloom that autumn brings, 
Grew beautiful, till every sense 
Responded to its influence, 
And not a leaf upon a tree, 
But in its stirring gladdened me. 


To-day the mellow sunshine lies 

As tenderly along the skies, 

And with as rare a splendor fills 

The purple hollows of the hills ; 

But all the joy of yesterday, 

And sweet content, have passed away, 
Since in my hearing it was said 

That little Muriel was dead. 


I never loved the child too well— 

That little pale-faced Muriel ; 

There was not in her looks or ways 
The charm, indeed, to win one’s praise; 
And save the natural regret 

For youth and death untimely met, 
And pity for the mortal strain 

Upon a childish heart and brain, 


The news, for me, had never made 
The glory of the hills to fade ; 

Had never caused the rustling sheaves, 
And all the wind-tossed scarlet leaves, 
To sigh with such an undertone 

Of sorrow for my heart alone, 

If I could answer, verily, 

That she had borne no wrong from me. 


But once, for something lightly heard, 

I spoke a harsh and hasty word, 

And blamed the child with bitter blame, 
And covered her with sudden shame, 
Until, dismayed, she crept away, 

To sob and grieve the livelong day— 
And yet, for any evil meant, 

She was entirely innocent. 


I knew it afterward, in vain, 

And suffered such remorseful pain 

As one must, in remembering 

Wrong wrought upon a helpless thing. 
But still, [set my heart at rest 

With promises of wrong redressed : 
“Some time,” I said, “I will repay 
All that she bore from me that day. 
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“T will make glad with some surprise 

Of sweets or toys, her childish eyes ; 
And my caresses, free and kind, 

Shall blot the trouble from her mind.” 

I soothed my heart with plans like these, 
With petty plans and promises, 
Wherewith—since Muriel is dead— 

I can no more be comforted. 


Somewhere in heaven to-day she stands, 
And, haply, lifts accusing hands 

To God, who sees me here dismayed, 
By reason of that debt unpaid ; 

And knows (as I know, too, alas !) 

The opportunities let pass 

So carelessly, wherein I could 

Have turned my evil into good. 


Now, though I sought them tearfully, 
They never can return to me; 

And neither penitence nor prayer 
That one injustice can repair. 

Its shadow will surround me yet, 
And many a pang of vain regret 
And haunting memory will belong 
To this irreparable wrong. 


Mary E. Brapier. 





PUT-IN-BAY AND THE WINE 
ISLANDS. 





FEW miles off Sandusky Bay, and just 
in position to pull the teeth of the 
upper Lake-Erie storms, are the dozen or 
more islands which are making most of the 
“ bottled sunshine” of the New World. Put- 
in-Bay Island is not, in point of acres, the 
chief of the group. Kelly’s is larger, and 
Pelée is largest. But the real, serious blood 
of history, and the jolly counterfeit of the 
vine, have been spilt around here, and their 
mingled purple seems to have got into the 
sunsets. And Fashion—which, in two senses, 
comes a great way after Nature—has taken 
Put-in-Bay to her false bosom, loving it with 
the eternal love of a season! The beauty of 
the bay itself rests upon three surrounding 
islands, as on a tripod. The Nature thus en- 
throned is, like priestesses on tripods gen- 
erally, not all divine, or more than half in- 
spired. Indeed, all the islands of Lake Erie 
in summer seem parching and thirsting for 
hills. They warm the eyes, so to speak, with 
the look of the tropics, while they cool the 
body with temperate breezes. This produces 
an effect not unlike that of the queer bitter- 
sweet dessert of Italian dinners called agro- 
dolce, a pleasant sense of contrast, but not one 
that you would care to live upon. 
After spending the summer at Put-in-Bay, 
I went there to fish not long ago. The last 
profitable drop had been squeezed out of both 
vintages—grape and stranger: the wine was 
made, the gay world all gone. Surely earth 
has few more melancholy sights than that of 
a watering-place out of season. It is odd 
what a sentiment one then gets up in such a 
place, even for men who were bores, and wom- 
en who were disagreeable old dowagers, when 
the throng was there. You find yourself re- 
gretting these people with the rest, now that 
they have gone with the summer. And there 
is something tearfully pathetic in your au- 
tumnal interest in every pair of vanished lov- 
ers, whom you can remember, cooing under 





the awnings of pleasure-boats, or “ spooning” 
upon the verandas of hotels—even if some 
of these couples came from the rural districts, 
with so bad a fit of their clothes, and so loud 
a taste in ribbons and neckties, as to make 
any warm day warmer just to look at them. 
Gazing now upon the bleak, deserted lawns 
and the closed hotels, it seems—to you at 
least—a thousand years more than three 
months ago since all the pleasuring within 
two hundred miles of here, in any direction, 


gravitated this way; since the recent widow., 


er, with his calm, contented face; the bride 
of three weeks, with her usual look of disap- 
pointment; the undertaker on his holiday ; 
the millionaire, with his time and himself 
on his hands, not knuwing what to do with 
either—in a word, since, the current of the 
Western pleasure-seeker’s being set to Put-in- 
Bay. What a ghostly army march up against 
the beleaguered city of your memory, which, 
all the time, seems crumbling with the hoar, 
antiquity of three months! . Colored citizens 
coming in clouds to celebrate, Emancipation 
Day; conventions of school-masters and 
school - ma’ams, turning the ballrooms into 
Kindergartens, while.the young men and maid- 
ens of them exchange object-lessons in the 
groves and on the bay; conventions of den- 
tists, all—or is 'it only a fancy?—all with 
prominent, determined lower jaws, enlarged 
perhaps by a resolute sort of sympathy for 
the jaws which are pulled or plugged; con- 
ventions of farmers who are worried by the 
railroads and) the, literature of agriculture ; 
conventions of fat men, with their foot-races 
and wrestling-matches, and all manner of 
athletic and calisthenic sports by the feather- 
weights of ‘three hundred and fifty pounds ; 
and then, bringing up the rear, leading the 
van, and waltzing down the middle of the 
whole ghostly procession, come all the bad 
amateur brass-bands in the States of Ohio and 
Michigan, and, getting full of beer, more 
wretchedly. than ever, of course, “ pour 
through their mellow horns their pensive 
souls!” 

Yes, yes, it is all very sad! The gloomy 
old trees on the hotel-lawns look as if they 
themselves regretted their “ full-dress hops ” 
in the summer. breeges, for they are mourn- 
fully bare and out at elbow. The lake, fret- 
ting and worrying the cold shores, reveals all 
the hidden malice of its economy, now the 
visitors are gone. There is an ache in the 
air, and a care-worn look is in the face of the 
sky. Even the fishing is not so good as it 
used to be in that far-off, prehistoric time, 
three months ago. You catch more fish, in- 
deed, but in your boat there is no girlish 
laughter at one end of the line when the fish 
is at the other; or scream, which you know 
is feminine, as in most tongues ,you know 
grammatical gender by its termination—in 
the breast-pocket or on the sympathetic sleeve 
of your coat. Your tackle, you see, is not so 
good now. In short, the season is over. But, 
as the people of the Atlantic States know so 
little of the greatest Western summer resort, 
I have set out not so much on sentimental 
pleasure bent as with a frugal mind to tell 
them something of these Wine Islands and 
their wine. 

The early frequenters of the Erie archi- 





pelago could hardly have had imagination 
enough to abuse one another with any relief 
of fancy to their vituperation. There never 
were greater poverty and literalness in calling 
names than have been displayed here. They » 
could think of nothing but Bass to call three 
of the larger islands until Perry put in to this 
bay after his famous victory; and then they 
changed the style of South Bass to that of 
Put-in-Bay Island. A couple of eagles have 
grown hald-beaded on the bleakness of a 
little wart on the face of the lake not very far 
from here, and that is styled Starve Island. 
Another old couple, man and wife, have grown 
bald-headed, and rich and happy, all alone on 
their little domain on angther of the neigh- 
boring islands, and that is called Rattlesnake. 
There is a pretty curve of beach in Put-in- 
Bay, where sometimes a fisherman poses him- 
self picturesquely against his stranded boat 
as he calks it; and at other times, especially 
in summer, the fisherman’s children group 
themselves at play there, with an ancient wil- 
low hanging over them in such melancholy ten- 
derness that you think its soft old heart will 
break when the urchins go home at sunset; 
and you look at the sky over the trees and 
the lake beyond, and you see the glow and 
hear the splash of a fine description you 
might make of the scene, if this picture were 
named any thing else but Squaw Harbor ! 

Pelée belongs to Canada, and is, as I 
have said, the largest of all the Lake-Erie 
islands. Itisalso the least prosperous. Lit- 
tle or no wine is made there, because the in- 
habitants have no market for it in Canada, 
and, with the duties to pay, they could not 
compete with Americans at home. The isl- 
and is mostly held by a Scotch family of Mac- 
donalds, who have increased and multiplied 
almost toaclan. Pelée is rarely visited by 
the outside world—at least from the American 
side. 

On Put-in-Bay Island, apart from the ho- 
tels, there is but poor show of even a village. 
There are two or three stores, a church, and 
the establishment of the German-American 
gentleman, who is at once postmaster, ex- 
press-agent, telegraph-agent, chief merchant, 
president of a wine company, and a good 
fellow. His name is V. Doller, which has 
been anglicized into “Old Five Dollars,” 
John Brown, Jr., with his bachelor brother 
Owen, the two sons of old John Brown, live 
in a farm-house on the eastern side of the 
island, in the midst of their pleasant vine- 
yards. After fighting his enemies and being 
pretty hardly used by them in Kansas, and 
being hunted from place to place after the at- 
tack upon Harper's Ferry, although he was 
not there, John Brown, Jr. settled here eight 
or ten years ago, So quiet and modest is he, 
that you would never think he had fired a 
gun in his life. He is the constable of Put- 
in-Bay Island. Owen Brown is the only one 
now living of all the company that went with 
his father to Harper’s Ferry. He escaped 
with four others into the mountains. One of 
his little party, John E. Cook, disobeying his 
orders, went after food, and was taken and 
hanged for his pains. Owen Brown, with the 
other three, lived for weeks on hard, dry 
corn which they plucked from the fields at 
night. They traveled after dark upon the 
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edges of the clearings, and slept or lay hid 
by day in the thickets of the mountain-tops, 
The fact that the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land were after them, and that there were 
enormous rewards upon their heads, shows at 
least that the escape was a remarkable one, 
and that the leader of it is a remarkable man. 
He looks very much like the pictures of old 
John Brown himself, and is certainly one of 
the most modest, gentlemanly men I ever saw. 

The hotels of Put-in-Bay, after the manner 
of all water-side caravansaries, are spread 
out on shore like beached water-fowl, with a 
great deal more wings than body. There are 
three of these hostelries, and the - Put-in-Bay 
House is the largest of them. The oldest 
boarder in the season never yet found out 
where all the wings led to. The man is ill- 
advised who says that any large American 
hotel is good. Nothing but a miracle ever 
fed a great multitude well, and I don’t be- 
lieve it has been done over again in the last 
eighteen hundred years. As far as I can see, 
one gets at Put-in-Bay perhaps less of the 
crowded discomforts of Saratoga at about 
half the price. This, added to the boating, 
and fishing, and bathing, is a good deal. The 
change from the sea to the inland air is prob- 
ably the highest recommendation of Put-in- 
Bay to the dweller on the Atlantic coast. 
There is nothing in the world so good as this, 
except, perhaps, the change back to sea-air 
again. No one knows what wonders have 
been wrought in this way, but the lucky per- 
son who has had his youth renewed by it. 
To the summer traveler toward the Plains 
and the far West, the Wine Islands offer a 
fair resting-plice ; just on his way, or just 
enough off his way to be out of the heat and 
dust. The Easterner will find people here 
who will be glad to see him for himself, if 
himself amounts to any thing. They are 
mostly the good, cordial folk of the West and 
South. They will not tire you with the intel- 
lectuality of their converse, but you shall 
find more loin and fut in their talk than you 
will perhaps in your dinners. 

The American nowhere takes well to loaf- 
ing. He has not, you see, the centuries of 
repose in the blood which make the ease of 
the professional loafer, called gentleman in 
the Old World. Western men, especially, do 
nothing with a vague unrest, and take their 
active pleasures by the throat, as it were. 
Jay Cooke, the banker, for instance, when 
before his misfortune he used to come here 
to his pretty summer castle on his pictu- 
resque little island of Gibraltar, was wont to 
hire a tug for fifty dollars a day, it is said, 
and fish by steam from daylight to dark every 
day of his stay. As I have in the season 
watched the good people at Put-in-Bay trying 
to kill time, I have imagined that the strain 
of doing nothing brings their characters to 
the surface like a rush of blood to the head. 
At least, I can think of no other occasion 
when one is so likely to be impressed with 
the infinite wisdom that makes a man a part 
of what he pursues; that puts the good as 
well as the bad record where Cain’s was put ; 
that has run phrenology and physiognomy up 
and down every nerve and muscle of the 
frame; that has carried palmistry even into 
the lines of a cravat, and sets up a man’s 
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character in italics and small capitals in his 
coat and hat. 

When the heat or the fashion of summer 
brings them out, as wine does character, or 
catnip-tea does measles, there are people at 
Put-in-Bay who dress well and can afford it, 
and people, too, who dress well and can’t 
afford it, just as there are at other places of 
gregarious inconvenience. 
people here who can afford to dress poorly. 
They, it need scarce be added, are like bur- 
gundy—rich all through, from the lowest to 
the highest grades. Occasionally, at Put-in- 
Bay, a lady will have diamonds for breakfast 
—the same she had at the “hop” the night 
before—but, as a general thing, she will wear 
them so innocently as almost to disconnect 
them in your mind with colored mustaches 


and unkept finger-nails, or with the fair wom- | 
en who are frail or fat, or a little late in their | 
wealth or respectability. So you are sorry, | 











of some tea-parties—convinces me of the fact 
that, where there are women gathered togeth- 
er in anybody’s name, they will gossip in their 
own, And so will men. 

_ Kelly’s Island—formerly known as Cun- 
ningham’s—has the most prosperous look of 
all the Erie archipelago. The land stands 
well out of the water; and, from the deck of 





Then, there are | 
the dreamy, lotos-eating haze of summer, you 


the little steamer that brings you up out of 


see the far-spreading vineyards and stone- 
quarries, and the fine residences of the Kel- 
lys. The father and grandfather of this 
family died two or three years ago, at the age 
of eighty. He came to the island at an early 
day, from somewhere east of Cleveland. It 
was while upon a visit to the State of New 
York, not so very many years ago, that he 











for her sake, that all diamonds have come, of 
recent years, to have a bad setting. 

And Put-in-Bay, I will venture to affirm, 
is the most moral summer resort of its size 
on earth. There is not a member of the 
demi-monde, or a policeman, on the island. 
Thus I have given you the tinsel extremes of 
morality; you can calculate for yourself the 
golden means. This is certainly a remarkable 
triumph of Anglo-Saxon civilization. In the 
eyes of a Continental European, scarcely a 
woman at Put-in-Bay but would lose her repu- 
tation ten times a day. I believe these peo- 
ple are so hearty in their kindness just be- 
cause they are so innocent in their heartiness. 
There is gossip here, of course; for, to press 
into service the sense of the old Latin line, 
they change their skies, not their minds, who 
cross the land and go West. It seems a hard 
thing to write, but a varied experience of 





hotels and steamship-cabins—to say nothing 


got the seeds of some grapes, which he sowed 
close to his log-house. The fruit which grew 
from the seeds was better than that which 





KELLY’S ISLAND. 


furnished them; and this was the beginning 
of the great career of the grape upon these 
fortunate islands. Bacchus seems to have 
forgotten the Western Hemisphere in his old- 
time conquest of the world; and so this his 
latest triumph has made our dull age classic. 
The surrounding water here makes the frosts 
much later than they are on the main-land. 
The fruit has time to ripen. Wild grape-vines, 
indeed, were found so thick upon all these 
islands by the first settlers as to make the 
woods impenetrable in some places. Land 
has gone up to bigh prices, but still there 
is room for more vines. Of the twenty-five 
hundred acres composing Kelley’s Island, 
about eight or nine hundred only are planted 
in grapes. The island has about a thousand 
inhabitants. Put-in-Bay Island has sixteen 
hundred acres, and about four hundred of 
them in grapes, with a permanent population 


| I have found it very hard to get any trust- 
worthy statistics of the wine-produce of these 
islands. For what I shall say presently of the 
quality of the different grapes and wines, I am 
alone responsible. The American group is 
all in Ottawa County, Ohio; and it seems that 
the neighboring main-land shores of this coun- 
ty are favorable to the growth of vineyards. 
The number of acres in bearing in Ottawa 
County, including the islands, is reported, for 
one year, to have been 2,032. The total prod- 
uct, in pounds, was 7,462,750; grapes sold, 
in pounds, 118,000; number of gallons of 
wine made, 312,134. The crop this year was 
not, it is thought, over one-third the usual 
yield. The vines were injured by the extreme 
cold of last winter. 

The vast stone-quarries of Kelly’s Island 
are about as profitable as the grapes. The 
immense cellars of the Kelly-Island Wine 








of between five and six hundred people. 


Company are hewn mostly out of the solid 


tock. Over this wilderness of casks and 
bottles rises the fine stone structure of the 
company’s wine-house, with its beautiful Ve- 
netian towers. There is nothing, in point of 
architecture, on any of the islands, to match 
this building; and, in the long, jolly history 
of the grape, it has probably never met any 
thing so practical and shocking as the way it 
is dealt with beneath this roof. For here 
they handle and press their grapes by steam, 
and even wash their bottles by machinery of 
their own invention. Pressing and running 
into casks seventy-five tons of grapes in twen- 
ty-four hours is surely squeezing the poetry 
and romance out of the season of the vintage. 
I wonder if the wine does not lose a certain 
reflection of red cheeks and bright eyes, and 
a flavor of the sunny laughter, caught in the 
merry-making of the Old-World festivals. 

The principal of the island grapes are the 
Catawba, Delaware, Ives’s seedling, and Nor- 
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ton’s Virginia seedling. The Concord must 
be scarcer, or make poorer wine; I tasted 
none of it, at least, during my summer at 
Put-in-Bay, Catawba makes the lightest wine 
of all the four qualities first mentidned. Del- 
aware, like Catawba, is a white wine, and, 
though much the stronger, has not yet been 
so successfully made into champagne. In the 
inexperience of a country that does not drink 
wine, America prefers champagne; and so 
there is a great deal of it made out of the 
island grapes. Mr. Cook’s vast champagne- 
vaults at St. Louis are supplied mostly by 
Lake-Erie Catawbas. The demand is so great 
that many of these island companies cannot 
wait to let their champagne make itself by 
the old process, which took at least a year’s 
time. They use the new chemical process of 
putting gas into the bottles. It is only to the 
experienced taste that the difference is ap- 
parent. The quick chemistry impairs that 
grapy flavor which is the only apology for the 
lightness of American champagne. 

Of the old-process champagne, the best 
made on the islands is that of the Kelly Isl- 
and Company. Of the new - process cham- 
pagne, the poorest is Werk’s “ Golden Eagle.” 
The best of the quick-process champagnes 
are those of the Lenk Wine Company, which 
they give the ambitious name of “ Imperial.” 
This company has vast cellars both on North 
Bass Island and at Toledo. They deal more, 
probably, in Norton’s seedling than does any 
other company. Their champagnes are made, 
if I am not mistaken, in the city of New York. 
Hereafter they are to be made, I am glad to 
learn, by the good old process. The island 
of Put-in-Bay has its wine company, too ; and, 
as every company makes some one thing its 
specialty, this one has the excellent Catawba. 
The fault of all these native wines is, Am 
they are put on the marke too young. 
companies can sell all they can make, and of 
course that temptation is too strong. Of the 
two red wines, Jves’s aud Norton’s seedling, 
the latter is not only the stronger ahd bet- 
ter, but in my opinion the best ahd most Wii 
generis of all American wines. Jt is nearly 
fifty per cent. stronger than Catawba, Tt has 
many of the qualities of good burgundy, with- 
out the clearness of taste, though I have never 
seen any yet that has been kept long enough 
to know what it will taste like at its best. 
This grape does not grow readily; at least, 
it makes so uncertain and scarce a crop that 
the vine-growers do not like to raise it. The 
consequence is, that it is the most expensive 
of the still wines. I hear that it is sold for 
burgundy in New York. It is very certain 
that the Europeanized taste which comes to 
native vintages to scoff remains to praise this 
excellent wine. The fact that the Mortimer 
vineyard of Put-in-Bay has produced the best 
Nortons hitherto, shows that the American 
grapes have their clos and favored spots as 
the French and German vines have ; and, when 
the vine-growers here shall have learned to 
select les tétes des cuvées, as they do at Beaune 
and Chassagne, our native wines will be per- 
petually rediscovered to the joy of the bibu- 
lous explorer. 

T have been thus particular in giving you 
the result of my studies among the Ohio 
vines because, in the whole course of the 


‘thought or work as a whole. 





summer here, I saw no one drunk on native 
wine alone, and because, if a man must do so 
bad a thing as use stimulants, he had better 
drink pure wine. I have noticed, further- 
more, here in the West, in cities where the 
use of these wines is becoming general, that 
the rising generation do not drink whiskey ; 
that, in fact, it is among the middle-aged 
drinkers—those who had their habits formed 
before wine was plenty—that spirituous liquor 
is still a regular beverage. This, certainly, is 
the first practical move toward the universal 
temperance for which we all hope. 


Raupn Keecer. 
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TJ \HE great characteristic of the Italians, 

especially as distinguished from the 
Germans, Britons, Swedes, and other northern 
peoples, is a want of unity in their life. They 
do not think in systems, act in elaborate 
plans, or in any way hang together in their 
Instead of a 
logical consistency, their life is made up of 
intuitive dashes. Here and there are patches 
that do not constitute any thing in particular, 
having little relation or fitness to other things, 
and so present only a piebald variety. As 
the northern peoples think long, consecutive- 
ly, and slowly; without any breaks or changes 
in the direction of their thought, and so fill 
up a whole work; a whole life, a whole his- 
tory, and together constitute a whole people, 
in Italy, each one is for himself, each day is 
for itself, each age for its present work, This 
leading characteristic we find exemplified, no 
thatter at what phase of theif activity we look. 
At preseétit we Shall consider it only with ref- 
erence té their ehurch architeeture. 

Th Italy We @o not find aky unity, either in 
the form, ' or the ornamentation 
‘of their buildings. The @reek architecture, 
‘the Gothic, the Rominesque of the north, 
etch expresses ‘ah 148, ‘sitid ‘illustrates it in 
all its'purts, the detuils being always an out- 
working of the genéral ‘pln. In Italy, how- 


ever, every thing is a mixture. The orna- | 


ments, instead of being an organic growth 
with the main structure, are put on after the 
building is completed. The cathedral of 
Florence, one of the most magnificent tri- 
umphs of Italian genius, is a plain structure, 
built apparently for no ornamentation, is yet 
one of the most highly ornamented in Eu- 
rope, the ornaments consisting of casings of 
marble of all colors, arranged most beautifully 
over the whole, and in elaborately - worked 
tablatures over the windows. But the orna- 
ments are all Grecian, or of Greek elements, 
while the main structure is Gothic, except the 
dome, which is Byzantine. Such, also, is the 
prevailing style of architecture all through 
Lombardy, and in some other parts of Italy, 
than which nothing can be in greater contrast 
to the Gothic, a peculiarly developed archi- 
tecture of the Germanic peoples. A Gothic 
church not only rises up as a unit, but every 
particle of ornament grows out of the general 
character of the work. The structure is not 
complete without its ornaments, its ornaments 





finishing its useful or necessary parts. The 
door-ways, the windows, the stained glass, the 
buttresses, the apses, and all the other parts 
in which the special ornaments consist, are 
simply parts of the structure in its appro- 
priate form. Moreover, the towers, the tur- 
rets, the niches with their statues, are only 
the continuation or further elaboration of 
the necessary parts. It is the front that rises 
into the spires, the buttresses that continue 
into turrets, the pointed arches that are car- 
ried on into a beautiful termination in a clef 
or pinnacle. In other words, the necessary 
parts are so numerous that, by a proper ar- 
rangement, they appear beautiful and even 
grand in themselves without any other orna- 
mentation ; or, if elaborated after the same 
analogy, they furnish the sublimest example 
of architectural beauty and finish. Looking 
at a Gothic structure from whatever point, 
you see it all to be part of a plan; and, look- 
ing at it as a whole, you see it all to be a unit. 
The Germans have succeeded in building up 
the most complicated and ornamental piles, 
keeping together wonder upon wonder, and 
beauty upon beauty, and yet presenting it all 
as a whole, The Italians could not do this, 
although they have always had fewer and less 
complicated parts than the Germans ; so that, 
while the German or Gothic structure stands 
as a simple thing, understandable at the first 
glance, all its details working in harmony to 
one end, and one general effect, in which all 
are seen, and none are obscure, the Italian 
appears no less beautiful, indeed, but without 
an organic unity. Each part may be exam- 
ined as complete in itself, and not seen or 
needed in the whole. The idea of the Gothic 
structure is a. representation of one of the 
great northern or Gothic forests, and appears 
to be of natural growth like them. Its tall 
spires and turrets are like the great pines 
lifting their tops above the rest in graceful 
proportions and thick succession. Internally 
its columns, like the great oaks, overleap 
their branches into arbors in the vaults above, 
the ‘tracery resembling the greater and the 
smaller stems and leaves. The nave and the 
transepts are like so many avenues in & 
grove. In short, whether you look inside or 
outside, you will see this idea of a whole, and 
the adaptation of every part to express it 
In Italy, however, you see nothing which the 
structures represent, unless it be the chang- 
ing forms of its beautiful sky, or of its native 
mountain foliage ; and, for aught you see, it 
might be in any other form as well. 

Again, when the outside of an Italian 
church is compared with the inside, there is 
the same signal lack of unity. You can never 
tell from seeing the outside what the inside 
will be, as you can with the Gothic. Not 
only is the inside not the reversed form of 
the outside, taking its shape necessarily from 
the mould which the outside presents, but it 
is often of an entirely different style, both in 
the architecture and the ornamentation. The 
outside is sometimes Greek, and the inside 
Gothic, as in the Santo Domenico, of Naples, 
or else the outside Greco-Roman and the in- 
side Gothic, as in the cathedral of Milan, or 
the outside Renaissance, and the inside Ro- 
manesque, like the Santa Maria Maggiori of 
Rome. Sometimes the outside will be square 
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and the inside round, or else the outside re- 
semble a plain dwelling-house, and the inside 
be an elaborate Gothic, like the Maria Sopra 
Minerve in Rome. Sometimes, from seeing 
the outside, you will expect a large, grand 
church, whereas, on entering, you find it 
small and simple. Sometimes the outside is 
highly ornamented and the inside plain, as 
the cathedral of Florence, and sometimes the 
reverse, as the Santo Siro of Genoa. You 
cannot judge the inside, either in style, size, 
richness, or any thing else, from the out- 
side. 

Again, the outside rarely ever shows any 
unity in itself, and consequently no beauty. 
The Italians seem never to have developed an 
exterior for a church. Every thing is jumbled 
inharmoniously together, and the effect is most 
lamentable. The finest churches of Italy, 
and especially of Rome, as St. Peter’s, St. 
John of Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiori, St. 
Paul’s without the Gates, are, on this account, 
almost without any external grandeur at all. 
So, too, the great majority of churches at 
Venice, Bologna, and Padua. From being 
unable to merge the parts into a whole, they 
have generally sought not to present a whole 
atall. Rarely, if ever, is any thing more than 
the front of a church seen, this being about 
all that they could work up into a harmony. 
The rest is buried back behind the houses, 
where its walls are unfinished or present the 
appearance of a block of business-baildings, 
with sky-light windows, awkward projections, 
and rough corners. Hardly ever is a church 
allowed to stand in an open square where it 
may all be~seen, or where it can be looked at 
from a distance. And, from its unshapely ex- 
terior, it is perhaps well that it is not. Some- 
times they hide a church altogether from 
view, and you approach it by a long colon- 
nade, or through the gate-way of a business- 
house. Some of the finest churches of Italy 
are merely the chapels of some palace, and 
cannot be seen at all as external buildings, 
but only as part of the palace. Again, the 
campaniles or steeples of the churches, which 
are, for the most part, unsightly, being great 
high square brick towers, without any orna- 
mentation, are not made part of the church, 
and do not harmonize with the style, for it is 
difficuit to conceive to what style such struct- 
ures could. belong, or how they could add to 
any building; but they are generally placed 
off some distance from the church to stand 
alone. Sometimes they are in front, some- 
times at the side, sometimes behind the 
church, wherever the most convenient space 
is found to put them. Sometimes a church 
will have both a campanile and a dome. In 
fact, the whole Roman architecture, instead 
of presenting a characteristic anity, is a mix- 
ture of the Roman basilica and the Byzantine 
dome ; and, although the dome can often be 
successfully combined with a church, it is 
rarely done in Italy, at least as regards the 
exterior. The cathedral of Florence, and 
Perhaps that of Pisa, with the Santa Maria 
della Grazia of Milan, are about the only ex- 
ceptions. The magnificent dome of St. Peter’s 
at Rome shows to no advantage. In fact, you 
cannot see it when anywhere near the church. 
To see any dome in Rome (and there is one 
00 almost every church), you must be off on 





some hill where you can see them all together, 
and then you see three hundred domes with- 
out seeing one church. I have already men- 
tioned the Tuscan mixture of the Gothic arch 
and of the Greek squares and triangles in the 


exteriors. It will therefore be seen that the 
exterior of an Italian church is one of all 
styles jumbled together without barmony, and 
apparently without design. The only wonder 
is, how any such structures can have fair in- 
teriors. But the Italians seem to have always 
built with the single design of producing a 
gorgeous interior, caring little what effect the 
shaping of the walls, domes, windows, etc., 
which are necessary to this end, should have 
upon the exterior. They never got the idea 
of external church architecture, or of a unity 
between the exterior and the interior. Their 
greatest example of a fine exterior is the Flor- 
entine cathedral, and there the interior is 
sacrificed altogether. 

But, again, the interior of the churches, 
although infinite skill and labor have been 
bestowed upon them, and all the splendor of 
art and wealth brought together for their 
benefit, are, in most cases, all out of unity. 
The interior of a church, like its exterior, is 
often not one, but many. There are many re- 
cesses and altars and passages not seen in 
the whole. Much of the building is shut off 
in the shape of chapels, or separate apart- 
ments. These often contain some of the finest 
monuments, statues, paintings, and shrines ; 
so that the richest work of the church does 
not appear in the architectural effect of the 
whole. In St. Anthony’s, of Padua, you can- 
not tell head nor tail. In St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
which is most free from defects of this kind, 
the whole of one of the transepts (the place 
where the late cumenical Council was held) 
is shut off, together with numerous other 
| chapels, any one of which is as large as an or- 
; dinary American or English church. Almost 
| any of the great cathedrals of Italy strike one 
| not as simple churches, but as whole towns, 
| which might be set out in separate houses 
| and streets and passages. It was beyond 
the power of the Italian mind to unitize 
| such great heaps of materials, or such great 
| stores of wealth and art. The ornaments of 
the interior, like those of the exterior, and of 
the whole, are likewise not in any general 
harmony. The tombs, which are of all sizes 
and styles, are scattered without order through 
the whole church, impeding not only the view, 
but the approach to the aisles and altars. 
The columns, too, are of all orders, and often 
of different dimensions and capitals. Pilas- 
ters, moreover, which are a mixture of mix- 
tures, are the common substitute for the clas- 
sic column. 

It is true that much of this lack of unity 
in the different parts of a building is due to 
the erection of the churches in different ages, 
for hardly any great church of Italy, or 
indeed of Europe, has been erected in the 
same generation. But in Italy, more than 
elsewhere, have the subsequent architects 
changed the original plans. It could hardly 
be expected that several generations could 
keep in view the same idea, when the indi- 
vidual architect could not 
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SPANISH LIFE. 


YS cannot think how entirely different 
Spanish domestic life is from what it is 
in England, nor would you credit it were I 
to tell you how rough and rude is the life of 
the lower—how eph al and purposel 
the pursuits of the higher classes. 

Let us take a glimpse of family life in the 
middle class. The Spanish houses are built 
chiefly of the hard but porous sand or iron 
stone, quarries of which abound in the in- 
terior; they have some ten or twelve rooms, 
all of which are paved with stone or large 
tiles, for in this country of dust and burning 
heat—the thermometer has varied from 87° to 
95° throughout the summer—no carpets seem 
to be used, save just in one room, in the 
heart of the winter. The stable is at the 
back of the house, and horses, mules, and 
carriages, all pass through the hall just as do 
the inmates of the house. I have often been 
taking a refresco with the sefior and his 
in the hall, and we have had to move the lit- 
tle table to let the servant and bis mules pass 
through! Every morning the criada, or Span- 
ish maid-servant, takes her watering-pot, and 
carefully lays the dust, and cools the room 
with an abundant sprinkling of agua fresca. 
At early morn the master rises, and his little 
cup of ch , an egg, and a slice of melon, 
await him in the sala, or large sitting-room— 
to English eyes a most comfortless place— 
very large, stone-flagged, with a few massive 
chairs, walls painted in the rudest way, and 
one large table in the midst. The rooms, 
owing to the heat, are always kept darkened 
by means of closed shutters throughout the 
day. Some of the windows have glass, some 
not; but all are strongly protected, without 
exception, by a strong cage of massive iron- 
work outside. The sefora has her chocolate 
in her bedroom, at the open window, enjoying 
the fresh morning breeze. 

All the Spaniards rise, as a rule, at five or 
six in the summer, to enjoy the only enjoy- 
able time of the summer day ; at one o’clock 
they have dinner—the comida—and after that 
follows the two hours’ siesta in a darkened 
room. Evening then draws on, the delicious 
night breeze rises and blows freshly from the 
hills, and the ladies go out in groups to the 
alameda for the paseo, or walk. Such is the 
Spanish lady’s day. She has, however, her 

J to look after; and, above all, her 
dresses to make or superintend, and her grace- 
ful mantilla to arrange. It is quite a striking 
sight to pass down the streets from six to 
eight at night, and see the graceful carriage 
of the head, and the stately, upright walk of 
the Spanish ladies, with their long white 
dresses trailing behind them in a cloud of 
dust; how they manage to walk over the 
rough, unpaved, uneven streets, without a 
trip, is a mystery. At about ten all retire to 
rest, to rise up refreshed for another une- 
ventful day. 

As regards the master of the house, he 
really seems to have but one interest in life, 
and that is politics. He may ride out to view 
his olive-farm or his mine; and you will cer- 
tainly meet him in his shop, his casino, or his 
friend’s casa, smoking the inevitable cigarillo, 
and chatting or makinga bargain. But there 
is absolutely no reading of any sort, not even 
a book of the calibre of a three-volume novel. 
Politics, politics are every thing to him, and 
of politics he seems never to tire. Iwas but 
yesterday talking with a friend here, a profes- 
sional man, one who would give up all for 
the sake of “ his cause,” and during the whole 
weary evening we seemed to have nothing in 
common. At last I bethought myself of the 
unfailing subject, and said : 
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“ What is your opinion of Sefior Castelar’s 
enforcing the penalty of death again?” 

In a moment all was changed: his look 
of utter apathy ‘:ad given place to the keen- 
est enthusiasm, and, knocking the cigarillo 
out of his mouth, he said, with flashing eyes 
and flushed cheeks : 

“ Castelar is a statesman, a poet, and an 
orator; he knows and says that, in desperate 
cases, desperate remedies must be applied ; 
so he does right for a while to enforce once 
more capital punishment in our army; for 
me, I am a republican of republicans, and I 
consider capital punishment opposed to the 
true spirit of Christianity. I desire nothing 
for my country but to see her sons free; free 
to serve their God as they like, as their unfet- 
tered conscience tells them ; freedom in their 
families’; freedom from slavery in their colo- 
nies ; that is the wish of Heaven; that is my 
wish also.” 

You will say, what, then, are the pleas- 
ures of the Spaniards? I asked that ques- 
tion, too, and received for answer, shooting 
in the sierra ; a picnic in the campo ; the an- 
nual ferias (fairs); and the bafo del rio (riv- 
er-bath). 

It was a piping-hot evening in July last, 
and we were all in this house fairly exhausted 
with the long, unbroken drought and heat, 
when my friend said, “ Let us join the ladies 
to-morrow, and get a bath in the river.” The 
thought of any change to break the monotony 
of daily life, especially by the coolness of a 
bathe in the Guadalquivir, was tempting, and 
I thankfully accepted the proposal. We had 
a long ride (three miles) across the campo, or 
open country, to get to the river, so it was 
arranged that we should ride down thither at 
sunrise (four o’clock) the following morning, 
the sefioras going in a springless covered cart 
before us. 

Before the sun broke into view we were in 
the saddle, after swallowing a glass of aguar- 
diente, a kind of cognac and aniseseed, the 
spirit of the interior. I shall never forget 
the wildness of the ride. The morning was 
quite gray, and a chilly air blowing from the 
hills, as we passed outside the town-walls, 
and entered upon the thrashing-floors. These 
thrashing-floors are simply strips of dusty 
land where the corn is brought and thrashed ; 
day by day, all round the town, the unmuz- 
zled oxen are seen treading out the corn; and 
boys driving tiny little carriages, with wooden 
spikes, among the rich, full ears, round and 
round the floor; as soon as all is thrashed, it 
is stored in sacks, and carried into the cama- 
ra, or granary, at the top of each house; and 
the pdga, or loose straw-chaff, piled up for the 
horses’ and mules’ provender, for Andalusian 
horses know no taste of hay. As we passed 
the floors, the guards, gun in hand, were 
slowly rising up, like ghosts, from their bed 
of straw, rubbing their eyes, and lighting 
their cigarillos. These men, who are gen- 
erally old dependants of the owners, live all 
day and night on the floors, and one of them 
told me his health was better in the two 
months of that duty than all the year round. 
Huge dogs, too, were sharing in the duties of 
the guards, barking at our early footsteps, 
but never presuming—so well were they 
trained—to cross over the boundary-line of 
their own “ floor.” 

At last we were at the river; and for the 
first time I stood on the banks of the far- 
famed Guadalquivir. Our bathing-place and 
our method were as follows: First, we unsad- 
_ dled our horses, put a halter on them, and 

gladly they plunged into our bathing-place to 
enjoy the bath. I stood still to see the place. 
A magnificent view it was. A few miles in 
front, stretching farther than eye could reach, 
lay the serrated edges of the Sierra Morena. 
In the river-bed all was fertile and green ; and 
all along its peaceful banks, and overhanging 








anders, the “lilies of the valley” of well- 
loved story. An old mill-house, with its 
clumsy wheel, and a couple of pomegranates, 
shaded one corner of this part of the river, 
and under their shade, sitting up to their 
shoulders in the water, on the huge round 
bowlders of which the bottom of the river is 
composed, were groups of Spanish ladies! 
Truly it was a pretty sight. They sat, as 
though on chairs, clothed to the neck in 
bathing-gowns of the gaudiest colors—red, 
gray, yellow, and blue—and, holding in one 
hand their umbrellas, and with the other hand 
fanning themselves, they formed a most pictu- 
resque group. 

Just above them we were fain to undress 
and tumble in; and we, too, like them, sat 
down on the bowlder-chairs (the river was not 
above four to five feet deep), and lazily al- 
lowed the fast-flowing yellow stream—it is 
full of iron and sulphur—to soothe our skin 
and nerves, and give us strength and cool- 
ness. 

I thought the bathing promiscuously was 
enough ; but suddenly I heard shouts on the 
farther bank, and a crowd of muleteers and 
mules came down the rocky incline for their 
morning’s bath. In a moment two of the 
men were undressed, and mules and men 
struggling about in the yellow water. I nar- 
rowly escaped being struck with the front- 
hoof of one of the former. They, like our- 
selves, sat in the cool current for one hour, 
then slowly left the rio, and crawled up the 
bank. For ourselves—ladies and men—we 
spread our mantas (rugs) on the sandy bank, 
and slowly dressed.— Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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THE BIRDS AND THE SONG-MAKERS. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Perhaps the May games died out, partly 
because the feelings which had given rise to 
them died out before improved personal com- 
forts. Of old, men and women fared hardly, 
and slept cold; and were thankful to Al- 
mighty God for every beam of sunshine which 
roused them out of their long hibernation ; 
thankful for every flower and every bird 
which reminded them that joy was stronger 
than sorrow, and life than death. With the 
spring came not only labor but enjoyment: 


“In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly 
turned to thoughts of love,” 


as lads and lasses, who had been piping for 
each other by their winter firesides, met 
again, like Daphnis and Chloe, by shaw and 
lea; and learned to sing from the songs of 
birds, and to be faithful from their faithful- 
ness. 

Then went out troops of fair damsels to 
seek spring garlands in the forest, as Scheffel 
has lately sung once more in his “Frau 
Aventiure;” and, while the dead leaves rat- 
tled beneath their feet, hymned “La Regine 
Avrillouse”’ to the music of some Minnesing- 
er, whose song was as the song of birds ; to 
whom the birds were friends, fellow-lovers, 
teachers, mirrors of all which he felt within 
himself of joyful and tender, true and pure; 
friends to be fed hereafter (as Walther von 
der Vogelweide had them fed) with crumbs 
upon his grave. 

True melody, it must be remembered, is 
unknown, at least at present, in the tropics, 
and peculiar to the races of those temperate 
climes, into which the song-birds come in 
spring. It is hard to say why. Exquisite 
songsters, and those, strangely, of a European 
type, may be heard anywhere in tropical 
American forests; but native races whose 
hearts their song can touch, are either extinct 
or yet to come. Some of the old German 
Minnelieder, on the other hand, seem actually 
copied from the songs of birds. ‘“ Tandera- 





tell no tales; it repeats, in its cadences, the 
nightingale’s song, as the old Minnesinger 
heard it when he nestled beneath the lime- 
tree with his love. They are often almost as 
inarticulate, these old singers, as the birds 
from whom they copied their notes; the thin- 
nest chain of thought links together some 
bird-like refrain: but they make up for their 
want of logic and reflection by the depth of 
their passion, the perfectness of their har- 
mony with Nature. The inspired Swabian, 
wandering in the pine-forest, listens to the 
blackbird’s voice till it becomes his own 
voice ; and he breaks out, with the very carol 
of the blackbird— 
“ Vdgele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell, 

Pfeifet den Wald aus und ein, wo wird mein 

Schitze sein? 

Vogele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell.” 
And he has nothing more to say. That is his 
whole soul for the time being; and, like a 
bird, he sings it over and over again, and 
never tires. 

Another, a Nieder-Rheinischer, watches 
the moon rise over the Léwenburg, and 
thinks upon his love within the castle-hall, 
till he breaks out in a strange, sad, tender 
melody—not without stateliness and manly 
confidence in himself and in his beloved—in 
the true strain of the nightingale : 

“ Verstohlen geht der Mond auf, 
Blau, blau Blimelei 


D, 
Durch Silberwdlkchen fihrt sein Lanf. 
Rosen im Thal, Madel im Saal, O schénste Rosa! 


Und siehst du mich, 

Und siehst du sie, 

Blau, blau Blimelein, 

Zwei treu’re Herzen sah’st du nie ; 

Rosen im Thal u. ¢. w.” 
There is little sense in the words, doubtless, 
according to our modern notions of poetry; 
but they are like enough to the long, plain- 
tive notes of the nightingale to say all that 
the poet has to say, again and again through 
all his stanzas. 

Thus the birds were, to the medieval 
singers, their orchestra, or rather their cho- 
rus; from the birds they caught their melo- 
dies ; the sounds which the birds gave them 
they rendered into words. 

And the same bird key-note surely is to 
be traced in the early English and Scotch 
songs and ballads, with their often meaning- 
less refrains, sung for the mere pleasure of 
singing: 


Or— 
** With a hey lillelu and a how lo lan, 
And the birk and the broom blooms bonnie.” 
Or— 


“ She sat down below a thorn, 
Fine flowers in the valley, 
And there has she her sweet babe born, 

And the green leaves they grow rzrely.” 
Or even those “ fal-la-las,” and other non- 
sense refrains, which, if they were not meant 
to imitate bird-notes, for what were they 
meant ? 

In the old ballads, too, one may hear the 
bird key-note. He who wrote (and a great 
rhymer he was) 

“ As T was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane,” 
had surely the “mane” of the “corbies” in 
his ears before it shaped itself into words in 
his mind: and he had listened to many & 
“woodwele” who first thrummed on harp, or 
fiddled on crowd, how— 
“In summer, when the shawes be shene, 
And leaves be |: and long, 


It is full merry in fair forest 
To hear the fowlés’ song. 


“ The woodwele sang, and wolde not cease, 
meg | upon the rey, 3 
So loud, it wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay.” 
And Shakespeare—are not his scraps of 


** Binnorie, O Binnorie!” 


its waters, were the beautiful rose-pink ole- | dei” does not merely ask the nightingale to | song saturated with these same bird-notes ° 
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“Where the bee sucks,” “ When daisies 
pied,” “‘ Under the greenwood tree,” “ It was 
a lover and his lass,” “ When daffodils begin 
to peer,” “Ye spotted snakes,” have all a 
ring in them which was caught not in the 
roar of London, or the babble of the Globe 
Theatre, but in the wouds of Charlecote, and 
along the banks of Avon, from 
“ The ouzel-cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill; 
The throstle with his note so true; 
é wren with little quill ; 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray "— 
and all the rest of the birds of their air. 

Why is it, again, that so few of our mod- 
ern songs are truly songful, and fit to be set 
to music? Is it not that the writers of them 
—persons often of much taste and poetic im- 
agination—have gone for their inspiration to 
the intellect, rather than to the ear? That 
(as Shelley does by the skylark, and Words- 
worth by the cuckoo), instead of trying to 
sing like the birds, they only think and talk 
about the birds; and, therefore, however 
beautiful and true the thoughts and words 
may be, they are not song? Surely they 
have not, like the medieval songsters, studied 
the speech of the birds, the primeval teach- 
ers of melody; nor even melodies already 
extant, round which, as round a framework 
of pure music, their thoughts and images 
might crystallize themselves, certain thereby 
of becoming musical likewise. The best 
modern song-writers, Burns and Moore, were 
inspired by their old national airs; and fol- 
lowed them, Moore at least, with a reverent 
fidelity, which has had its full reward. They 
wrote words to music; and not, as modern 
poets are wont, wrote the words first, and 
left others to set music to the words. They 
were right, and we are wrong. As long as 
song is to be the expression of pure emotion, 
so long it must take its key from music— 
which is already pure emotion, untranslated 
into the grosser medium of thought and 
speech—often (as in the case of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Songs without Words”) not to be 
translated into it at all. 

And so it may be that, in some simpler 
age, poets may go back, like the old Minne- 
singers, to the birds of the forest, and learn 
of them to sing. 





THE SUBLIME AND THE PICTU- 
RESQUE. 


So many have written on beauty, and it is 
such a vexed question, that I shall not treat 
further of it, but there is one quality so im- 
portant and generally so cavalierly treated, 
that I must say more about; that quality is 
picturesqueness. This is a very general ex- 
pression, indeed, of European use, and calls 
to my mind the works of Salvator Rosa, ice- 
bergs, rocks, ruins, withered trees, things jag- 
ged, irregular, angular. 

Now, I think it can be shown that this 
quality bears more affinity to the sublime than 
to the beautiful, and frequently forms an im- 
portant attribute of it. 

The ancient Greeks were masters of the 
beautiful, they perfected it up to now, in it- 
self purely and in all its varieties; in their 
most majestic effects there is little if any 
thing of that undefined terror which is justly 
held to be one of the essentials of the sub- 
lime. Repose is the pervading idea of all 
their noblest statues, the Hercules, the Sat- 
urn, the Olympian Jove, the River Gods at 
the Vatican, the Theseus, the Illyssus, and, 
more strangely still, in the Laocoon. The 
very demons of the race were benevolent; 
terror was a quality of which they seem to 
have had no national comprehension, and, 
considering this as essential to sublimity, I 
can fix on no work of theirs which perfectly 
produces that quality, and the same occurs 





as regards the picturesque, not that they never 
touched on the two, for the Theseus, Illyssus, 
and Laocoon, possess certainly sublime feat- 
ures, and the drunken Fawn, Cymbal Player, 
and many of their rural gods and demons, 
are picturesque; but in both cases it is a 
mixed quality, combined with the beautiful, 
which is generally predominant. To find 
these characters more perfectly exemplified, 
we must turn to a later race, and a later 
method of expression. How intimately the 
two are connected may be seen in Schiller’s 
poem of the “ Diver.” The group above, the 
diver himself, the site, a rocky promontory, 
are unmistakably picturesque, while the scene 
in the whirlpool itself is full of mysterious 
terror, and is essentially sublime, the two 
forming one perfect composition to the im- 
agination. In Shelley’s “ Alastor,” we have 
the same excellent combination of the two 
qualities : 

“.... Lol where the expands 
Its strong jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks, 
And seems, with its accumulated crags, 
To overhang the world ; for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars and descending moon 
Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, 
Dim tracts and vast, robed in the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-colored even ; and fiery hills 
Mingling their flames with twilight, on the verge 
Of the remote horizon. The near scene, 
In naked and severe simplicity, 
Made contrast with the universe. A pine, 
Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging boughs, to each inconstant biast, 
Yielding one only response at each pause 
In most familiar cadence with the how], 
The thunder, and the hiss of homeless streams.”’. . . 


* One silent nook 
Was there, even on the edge of that vast mountain, 
Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks.” 

The distance here is unmistakably sub- 
lime, mysterious, vast, and awe - inspiring, 
while the foreground, though not without 
sublimity also, is stronger in the picturesque, 
with its pine rock-rooted, its homeless 
streams, knotty roots, fallen rocks, and ac- 
cumulated crags. 

The same with the Alps, Mont Blanc itself 
being sublime, while the mountain-pine, the 
broken branches, the twisting stream, rock- 
divided, the wooden chalet, with its breaks 
and galleries, and the goats on the rugged 
declivity, for the foreground, are merely pict- 
uresque. Substitute a weeping-willow or as- 
pen for the pine, a normal Italian villa for the 
cottage, a stream meandering through grass- 
enameled islets (the swan’s home) for the 
rocky burn, and some sheep on an undulat- 
ing hill in place of the goats, and the sublime 
character of the whole would be materially 
destroyed. Nature to herself is in this re- 
spect always true and consistent. It is in 
Nature almost only that we perceive the sub- 
lime; in the defiles and among the masses of 
the Simplon or St. Bernard, St. Peter’s or 
the Pyramids would afflict us with a sense 
of our own littleness, but sublimity, unlike 
grandeur, does not require size as an essen- 
tial feature, and, if we can find it in art, it is 
to Michael Angelo we must turn. We may 
observe it, I think, most strongly in parts of 
the Last Judgment, some of the Sibyls, and 
Jonah in the Sistine Chapel, the figures in 
the spandrils of St. Peter’s dome, the Brutus 
in the Uffizii, and, above all, in the statues of 
Lorenzo and Julian de Medici at Florence. 
A mysterious dread is excited by all these 
works, but it becomes terribly menacing in 
the Medici. Now, the outlines of all these, 
and the celebrated statues on the Medici 
tombs, contain much of the picturesque, 
much that is roughly and sharply angular, 
but of beauty, as expressed by the Apollo or 
Venus, little if any thing; indeed, it is no 
detraction from this wonderful artist’s merit, 
to say that his idea of such beauty was of 
the faintest and roughest kind; had it been 
otherwise he would not have been what he 
was, the expounder of the sublime. 

We may trace the downward change to 





greater picturesqueness, still retaining much 
of the sublime in Tintoretto, who professedly 
practised his manner of drawing, continued 
by S. Rosa, who carried it in his ordinary 
works to actual picturesqueness, often v 
ing on the merely fanciful. We have here a 
chain of picturesque outline which leads us 
to the sublime. 

The graceful leads us up through the 
beautiful to the majestic, the noble, the 
grand ; but pass that barrier, and the beauty 
which decreased gradually as we ascended 
will have almost disappeared. It is to this 
point Raffaelle ascends, but his sense of the 
beautiful before the picturesque prevents his 
more than approaching Michael Angelo in 
the sublime, and of these two the most per- 
fect expressions of form, each in his way is 
the most perfect master. 

It is the same, as far as my experience 
goes, in architecture. Gothic architecture 
being essentially picturesque, does, often in 
our most noted European cathedrals, produce 
the sublime. 

“ How reverend is the face of this tail pile ! 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 


To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By = aan weight made steadfast and immov 
a 


OC. woe 
It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. .. . 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice, 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
y voice, my own affrights me with its echoes.” 

Though much of the sublime and shadowy 
dread which characterizes this passage arises 
from the feeling of the person speaking, yet 
I am sure that only a Gothic cathedral could 
produce it, and it bears internal evidence of 
being a Gothic cathedral, of which Congreve 
was speaking when he composed this fine 
passage (from the “‘ Mourning Bride”). 

The architecture of Greece has little that 
is picturesque about it, as it stands for our 
consideration when restored, but is eminently 
beautiful, as far as architecture can be, in all 
its phases, ancient and modern, but the origi- 
nal existing examples of that art being so 
few and so much being lost to us, it is but 
fair to allow that it did probably express as 
much picturesqueness as may be found in its 
better-known statuary. 

Picturesqueness, then, so far from being 
an inferior quality to beauty, or synonymous 
with it, as I believe it is not unfrequently 
considered, is, I think, a most important and 
separate one, and, seeing its close affinity 
with the sublime, the noblest character an 
artist can express, should form an especial 
object of our study.—A “ Record of my Ar- 
tistic Life,” by J. B. Waring. 


—>— 


IBEX-HUNTING WITH VICTOR EM- 
MANUEL. 


The impression which the chivalrous king 
made upon me at my last visit to the Italian 
court, after not having seen him for fifteen 
years, was a most agreeable one. Do notima- 
gine him to be a stiff courtier, but a genuine 
chevalier—a sort of medieval landsknecht, 
who seems to please the Italians on account 
of his bluntness, which is so greatly at vari- 
ance with their polished, insinuating manners. 
Although only of medium stature, he presents 
a commanding appearance by his well-rounded 
form, his flashing eyes, and military bearing. 

He came to meet me with outstretched 
hands, welcomed me heartily, and asked me 
about my relatives, with whom he was ac- 
quainted. 

The same evening I dined with him. Vie- 
tor Emmanuel, as a true Piedmontese, 
munched his griffni (long, thin bread-rolls), 
and disdained partaking of any other dish- 
es. But his abstemiousness was not surpris- 
ing; for he likes to dine alone. Walking up 
and down in his room, he eats half a dozen 
half-raw cutlets from the sideboard, and 
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drinks with it half a litre of strong Piedmont- 
ese wine. When attending gala-dinners he 
never eats any thing but the above-mentioned 


iffini. 

The king dismissed me that evening later 
than the rest of the guests, and invited me to 
go hunting with him next day. 

Toward evening on the following day, in 
carriages drawn by four thorough-bred horses 
(for Victor Emmanuel has the finest stud of 
horses in Europe), we reached the hunting- 
eastle in the ae Alps, the only mountain- 
ous region outside of Spain where the ibex is 
found yet; for it has long become extinct in 
Savoy, Switzerland, and the Tyrol. 

We had no companions but a few aides 
and hunters. I had presented two splendid 
needle-guns to the king, and he told me he 
was burning to try them upon this noblest 
and rarest of European game. 

Early in the morning the king distributed 
the cast for the hunt among us. A few car- 
riers were sent with provisions to an ap- 
pointed place in the mountains, where we 
were to meet at the end of the hunt. The 
aides and hunters ascended a mountain-path 
to the left, while the king and I, accompanied 
by s single servant, advanced straight ahead. 
Victor Emmanuel was dressed in a short 
black-velvet jacket. In his hand he held a 
long Alpine staff, and his rifle was strung 
across his back. The sun rose majestically, 
and it soon became very warm. Neverthe- 
less, the king made good headway, so much 
so, indeed, that I was hardly able to keep 
step with him. We left the forests behind 
us, and passed through the Alpine pastures. 
Every now and then the king stood still to 
take breath, and then he scanned the heights 
through his field-glass. We heard the shrill 
notes of the marmots, but disdained firing at 
such ignoble game. 

Then we reached the snowy regions, and 
our attendant declared that he clearly dis- 
cerned the fresh trail of an ibex-herd. 

Suddenly the king motioned to me, and, 
handing me the field-glass, pointed at several 
dark spots between a rocky slope and a gla- 
cier. Ata glance I discerned three fine speci- 
mens of the ibex, grazing on a green oasis— 
the first Iever beheld. Notwithstanding the 
great distance, I plainly saw how one of them 
turned around, and suspiciously snuffed the 
air. The animals had probably heard the 
noise of our ascent, but had evidently not yet 
seen us. Now, it was all-important for us to 
get between them and the wind. The king 
ordered his attendant to steal around them, 
and to drive them toward us with loud noise, 
while we were to climb up cautiously to meet 
them. We lay down prostrate on the ground 
and watched the progress of the attendant, 
who, with the utmost circumspection, per- 
formed his arduous task. It lasted half an 
hour before he came up close to them. At 
length he rose within ten feet of the three 
ibexes. 

The king sprang to his feet. 
was flushed with excitement. 

“Be ready to shoot!” he whispered to 
me. “The distance is great, but you must 
show that Prussians can shoot well!” 

We climbed with the utmost caution a 
little higher. The king then drew from his 
belt a small ¢ilver whistle, and blew on it. 
The néxt momept a large ibex emerged from 
behind the opposite rock, and tried to cross 
the chasm separating it from us. The king 
fired, and the ibex rolled down the gorge. 
My bullet hit the second ibex, which had 
* closely followed the first. But it sprang to 
its feet again, and tried to retrace its steps. 
It met, however, the third ibex, and both fell 
under our fatal bullets. 

The excitement of this rare sport had half 
maddened me. [I hurried toward the dead 
animals, while the king followed me slowly. 
When we reached them Victor Emmanuel, 


His face 





than whom no one can be more generous, said 
the honor of the day belonged to me, although 
he himself had fired the first lucky shot. 
Against this I protested; but he was in- 
flexible. 

So, two of the ibexes were declared to be 
mine. What magnificent animals they are! 
They are smaller than chamois, but, notwith- 
standing their immense horns, by far more 
agile. Their skin is not brown, like that of 
the chamois, but gray and shaggier. 

The king now sent the attendant to take 
the game home, and then conducted me to 
the rendezvous. The road was the most 
magnificent I have ever traveled in the Alps. 
Frequently we had to join hands in order to 
get on. I must confess that my strength was 
nearly exhausted; but Victor Emmanuel 
walked on with astonishing vigor. I was 
glad when we espied the aides whom we had 
left in the morning, and who received us with 
enthusiastic cheers. 

They were sitting round a large fire on 
seats of moss, and we were asked to eat and 
drink with them. 

“ You are a good sportsman,” said Victor 
Emmanuel, gayly, to me, “and so you must 
permit me to treat you as such.” 

He took up a chicken, and, seizing it by 
one of the hind legs, offered me the other, 
saying gayly: “Let us go halves!” We 
pulled asunder, and I got the bigger part. 

“Now, a good goblet of our red wine!” 
shouted the king. “ This is better than all 
your gala-dinners!” 

Such was my hunt with Victor Emmanuel. 
He is every inch a sportsman, a soldier, and 
a man.—T7ranslated for the Journat from the 
Gartenlaube. 


—-— 


THE £X-KING AMADEUS. 


Those who visit Amadeus, the recent King 
of Spain, at his beautiful country-seat, Monte 
Vecchio, near Milan, leave him, without an 
exception, under the impression that he has 
thoroughly seen through the vanities of royal 
pomp and splendor, and that he is now at 
heart, if not in words, a republican. 

I was an officer in the army of the Aus- 
trian Archduke Albert, and, in the battle of 
Custozza, in 1866, came near taking young 
Prince Amadeus, or, as the Italians call him, 
Amedeo, prisoner. An accident brought us 
into contact in Madrid, in 1872, just when his 
short-lived royalty was visibly on the de- 
cline. It was at the Prado that I met the 
king. He was delighted to converse with 
me about the campaign of 1866, and when I 
told him that, in the last sanguinary cavalry 
charge, I had penetrated with my men up to 
him within a dozen yards, he shook me warm- 
ly by the hand, asked me jocularly why I had 
not captured him, and said he had been slight- 
ly wounded in the battle, and his surgeon 
had treated him badly, and he thought our 
Austrian physicians might have done better 
with him. Some one interrupted our conver- 
sation, and the king dismissed me with an 
invitation to see him at the palace. This I 
could not do, my business calling me away 
from Madrid on the following morning. 

When I was at Milan, the other day, I 
recalled this invitation, and rode out to Monte 
Vecehio. Monte Vecchio is a small farm, 
with beautifully-laid-out grounds. The house 
is small, but most elegant and convenient. 
It once belonged to the Austrian Field-Mar- 
shal d’Aspre, and is stocked with choice paint- 
ings and books. Nothing you meet anywhere 
reminds the visitor that the august inmates 
of the house once sat on the throne of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Amadeus has three 
rooms on the ground-floor. One is his smok- 
ing-room, for he is an inveterate lover of the 
“weed,” and regularly, after dinner, spends 
an hour on his divan, puffing 2 Havana, and 
reading the Pungolo and the Nazione. Thus 








! I found him when his old servant Cantagini 


ushered me into his presence. The ex-king 
was in his shirt-sleeves, but he begged me to 
take no offense at it, as it was very hot, and 
he had eaten too much at dinner. Everybody 
knows his weakness for the national dish of 
Italy, for which the Spaniards used once to 
give him an unpleasant nickname. 

Amadeus looked not a whit older in spite 
of his sad experiences last year, and his man- 
ner was just as joyous, if hot more so, as 
when he had the Spanish crown on his head. 

I congratulated him on his spirits, and he 
laughingly talked about the general impres- 
sion of people whe believed that the loss of 
his crown had made him little better than a 
hypochondriac. He freely acknowledged that 
he had made a terrible mistake in accepting 
the Spanish crown, and he gave me, with a 
rueful air, an account of the life he had led 
in Madrid. 

“T could do no soldiering there,” he said, 
“which you know is my profession, and my 
efforts to give Spain a good army, which she 
easily would have, constantly failed in conse- 
quence of the stubborn resistance of the lead- 
ing generals. They believe on the Peninsula 
that nothing is good that comes from abroad. 
Military reforms are extremely distasteful to 
them, and they still believe that their cam 
paign against Morocco is the most brilliant 
of modern times.” 

He spoke freely about the present condi- 
tion of Spain. When I asked him what he 
thought of the present régime, he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

The life he led at his country-seat, he 
said, was the simplest in the world. Happily 
his wife, the queen, had tastes entirely coin- 
ciding with his own, They had but four or 
five servants at Castel Vecchio. No soldier 
was nearer them than at Milan. “ My maps, 
my books,” exclaimed Amadeus, “ make 
this a most delightful place of abode for me. 
I am not much troubled by visitors,” he add- 
ed, smilingly, “and sometimes it is a posi- 
tive relief for me to see a strange face. It is 
healthy here, and my children thrive charm- 
ingly. We need no doctor; and, if any of 
us should be taken sick, we should have to 
send to Milan for a physician.” I asked if 
he would visit the Exposition at Vienna. 
“T should like to do so,” was his answer, 
“ but, to tell you the truth, I do not believe 
that my presence in Vienna would be welcome. 
In a month I shall go to Naples, and review 
my army corps there; and that will keep me 
busy for a month or two. I shall be back 
here by November, und stay all winter.” 

The ex-king was so unaffected in all he 
told me, that I could not help applauding his 
manful resolution to turn his back in time 
upon a country where he would never have 
gone but for the ambitious calculations of 
the Italian politicians, who vainly dreamed 
of strengthening Italy by an alliance with 
Spain.— Translated for the Journat from the 
Vienna Fremdenblatt. 








THE VALUE OF PURE ABSTRACTIONS. 


There are doubtless few students of mathe- 
matics who have not wondered how the old 
Romans, with their cumbrous alphabetic nota- 
tion, ever succeeded in multiplying even such 
simple numbers as XXIX by XXXVIII, for 
example, or extracted the square root of 
DLXXVI, which is, in fact, the square of 
twenty- four ; and from such queries, probably, 
dated his first appreciation of the wondrous 
advance in mathematical calculation, which 
the Arabic method of notation rendered pos- 
sible by representing all numbers with ten 
simple characters, placed in different positions, 
each character expressing units of different 
orders. And yet, important as this invention 
was to the world, and however positively many 
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may have written on the subject, we are real- 
ly ignorant of its origin. M. Libri, in his most 
valuable “Histoire des Sciences Mathéma- 
tiques,” says : “It is le that the Pythori- 
cians had abbreviations for expressing com- 
posite numbers, as the Romans had later. 
Archimedes had an idea of them, and we find 
them often in inscriptions; but the older 
manuscripts of Boetius, who lived in the fifth 
century, contain no Indian figures; nor were 
they introduced by the copyists until after the 
Arabian arithmetical system was given to Eu- 
rope, in the thirteenth century, by Fibonacci,” 
who generally has the credit of having intro- 
duced the Arabic method of notation from 
Barbary. . 

The all-important principle of this system 
of notation is the increase by multiples of ten 
from right to left; but, whether the characters 
themselves are of Hindoo, Arabic, or Chinese 
origin, is not yet known. Those who claim 
that the Chinese originated them seem to have 
good grounds for so doing; and China is the 
place, of all others, to decide the question, or 
at least to study it. The Chinese are the very 
kings of conservatists; and, among their tons 
of ancient records, to which Western scholars 
will soon have access, if they have not already, 
we may expect light not only on this subject, 
but on many others. Upon a casual examina- 
tion of the question, it looks as if the Arabs, 
from whom we have the decimal system direct, 
must have formed the characters, with the ex- 
ception of the cipher, upon the Chinese mod- 
els still in use. The figure 1 is identical with 
that of the Chinese, only they write it hori- 
zontally instead of vertically; 2 they repre- 
sent by two horizontal strokes; and 3 by 
three strokes, in each case the lower being a 
little longer than the upper one. Now, what 
are the Arabic figures 2 and 3 but modifica- 
tions of these horizontal strokes through the 
habit of writing them rapidly and without rais- 
ing the pen? The same may be said of the 
other characters, and especially of the 5, 6, 
and 7. On the other hand, in support of the 
theory that these characters were borrowed by 
the Chinese from the Hindoos, Morrison, in his 
“Dictionary of the Chinese Language,”’ says 
that the Chinese express a very great number 
by saying, “‘ The sands of the Ganges.” Still it 
must be admitted that, while it is easy to see 
how the Arabic characters for 2 and 8, for ex- 
ample, may be modifications of the horizontal 
lines of the Chinese, it is hext to impossible, 
by any analogy, to see how the contrary could 
be the case. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the civilization of China is very old; that 
the earliest writings were up or down, instead 
of across the page; and finally that, in all ver- 
tical writing, the horizontal line must natural- 
ly play an important part. 

But, however desirable it may be to know 
where the idea of the Arabic characters ori- 
ginated, it is of but little moment compared to 
the incalculable importance of the decimal 
system of notation as a factor in the world’s 
progress. But for this system, the invention 
of logarithms, the brilliant work of Napier, re- 
sulting from his comparing two series of num- 
bers, one in arithmetical and the other in ge- 
ometrical progression, could never have been. 
And what is the science of mathematics with- 
out the aid of logarithms? A science of loco- 
motion without the steam-engine, or of mental 
communication by Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
By logarithms we may reduce all multiplica- 
tion to addition, all division to subtraction, 
and all extraction of roots to simple division, 
thus enabling us to accomplish, quickly and 
exactly, a mass of operations which formerly 
required weeks, and even then were almost 
impossible to effect without some error. Large 
commercial operations, banking-houses, in- 
surance companies, are constantly utilizing 
logarithms at the present day; but it is navi- 
gation especially which has cause to bless 
their invention. A vast amount of astronomi- 








cal observations are made purely in the inter- 
ests of navigation, and trigonometry intro- 
duces new facilities into astronomical calcula- 
tions which, without logarithms, would be 
practically impossible. They enable us to de- 
cide, in advance, concerning the phenomena 
of the sun’s position; that of the planets and 
their satellites ; the tides, stellar occultations, 
eclipses, and generally all phenomena whose 
details concern the navigator. And, besides 
our tables of logarithms, which are fixed for 
all time, the navigator has a second table, 
varying each year, published regularly by the 
Bureau of Longitude, under the name “ Ephe- 
merides.” “ One cannot open this book,” says 
M. Foucon, author of the “ Histoire au Tra- 
vail,” “ without a sense of profound respect.” 
All the visible phases of the celestial mechan- 
ism are here predicted almost to the fraction 
of a second ; and, while we are sleeping, mill- 
ions of human beings trust their lives to the 
infallibility of mathematical calculations. 

It must be well for those who harp forever 
about useless occupation, supposing every 
thing such which is not immediately converti- 
ble into money, and who talk so owlishly wise 
about “mere abstractions,” to ponder over 
such facts as these.— Marie Howland. 





THE VICISSITUDES OF DAYLESFORD. 


Early in the present year the announce- 
ment appeared in the London Zimes that a 
celebrated property was once more to be in 
the market. This was Daylesford, once the 
seat of Warren Hastings, whose deep affec- 
tion for it has been so eloquently described 
by Macaulay. 

Daylesford has indeed had one of those 
checkered histories to which the disciples of 
Spelman, who hold that ill-luck attends ab- 
bey-lands, point with triumph. The estate 
lies in a detached part of Worcestershire, a 
sort of peninsula bounded by Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. Nota stone remains of the 
ancient mansion-house of the Hastingses, but 
a century ago there were sufficient traces to 
prove how magnificent it had been. Tanner 
says that Ethelbald, King of Mercia, gave the 
place, a.p. 718, to one Begia, that a monas- 
tery might be built here. In Edward the 
Confessor’s time the monks of Evesham ob- 
tained it by the gift of Duke Afgar, and kept 
it till the dissolution. In consequence of the 
great number of skulls and bones dug up 
here, a well-known authority is of the opinion 
that this had been the burying-place for most 
of the surrounding parishes ; an idea not ill- 
founded, having regard to its reputation for 
extraordinary sanctity, the spot being so 
highly favored by the Roman pontiff as to 
be permitted to enjoy the full exercise of re- 
ligious worship at a time, during the reign of 
John, when the rest of the kingdom was un- 
der excommunication. The Hastings family 
are said to have been seated here in the elev- 
enth century, and were a senior branch of 
the family now represented by the Earl of 
Huntingdon. 

The present mansion, erected by “ the 
Great Proconsul,” stands in a conspicuous 
and commanding situation, on rising ground 
thickly covered with trees and looking down 
on a well-wooded glen, which adds much to 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

It is a lancholy ec tary on the 
vanity of human wishes that, after all that 
Warren Hastings did to recover and restore 
his ancient heritage, it was not destined long 
to remain even among those remotely con- 
nected with him. One of the most extraor- 
dinary incidents in his extraordinary career 
was his marriage. Relative to this event, Sir 
Philip Francis writes to a friend, under date 
of July 19, 1778: “ There is no answering for 
the resolutions of such a timid, desperate, 
interested being as Hastings. To complete 








the character, as it will probably conclude the 
the history of this remarkable man, I must 
inform you that he is to be married shortly 
to the supposed wife of a German painter, 
with whom he has lived for several years. 
The lady, who is turned forty, has children 
grown up by her pretended husband, from 
whom she has obtained a divorce under the 
hand of some German prince. She is an 
agreeable woman, and has been very pretty.” 

It was to her son by Imhoff that Hastings 
bequeathed his adored Daylesford. This son 


_entered the service of a German prince, be- 


ing backed by the influence of Queen Char- 
lotte of England, and was created a knight 
of a Hanoverian order. He died at Dayles- 
ford at the advanced age of eighty-seven, 
early in 1853, and in the spring of that year 
took place the famous sale at Daylesford 
House. And here we may mention that the 
last twenty-four years of Hastings’s life were 
passed at Daylesford, and behind the cliancel 
of its parish church were laid his remains. 

The present beautiful church where War- 
ren Hastings is buried was built in 1860, on 
the site of that which he had erected about 
forty years before, one of the last acts of his 
life. Within it are three monumental tablets 
—one to the memory of Hastings, who died 
in 1818; another to that of his wife, who 
died in 1837; and a third to that of her son, 
Sir Charles Imhoff, who died in 18538. A 
square inclosure in the church-yard at the end 
of the chancel, surrounded by iron rails, con- 
tains a pedestal surmounted by an urn, on 
which is inscribed simply the great name, 
“Warren Hastings.” 

Daylesford was sold by the ruined head 
of the house in 1715, repurchased by Warren 
Hastings about 1780, and resold in 1853, and 
now it has once more changed hands in 1873. 

There may be seen, in the Astor Library, 
a most interesting memorial of Daylestord, in 
the shape of a presentation copy of Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson,” in which is inscribed, by 
Bozzy, in a fine, flowing, legible hand : 


“ To Warren Hastings, Esq., 


In testimony of very high respect and sin- 
cere attachment. James Boswett.” 





STANLEY FARM. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Come, love, and while the landscape glows 
Red in the setting sun 

Let us repair to Stanley Farm, 
Where thou wert wooed and won. 


The river runs through a narrow glen, 
And, shooting past the mill, 

It prattles past the burial-ground, 
Where the village dead lie still. 


Narrow and fresh it shooteth th” ugh 
The bridge at headlong specd ; 

But, when the village bridge is passed, 
It comes to marsh and mead ; 


And, broadening out with slackened pace, 
It fringes green flat land, 

Where, blanchéd white by ——- i floods, 
Long lines of pollards stand. 


And now within its shallow pools 
The blue-winged heron doth wade, 

Still as a stone, with crooked neck 
Above his floating shade. 


And water-lilies fringe the brim, 
And all is sedge and reed, 

Save one small stream within the midst, 
That winds and winds with speed. 


Then down comes Thornby Burn and gains 
The river with a cry, 

And on the two together run, 
Under the English sky. 


And strong and deep the stream has grown, 
As well as broad and wide, 
On reaching Stanley Farm, that sits 
pon the water’s side. 
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How still it is! how bright it is! 
These happy summer weeks, 

When cattle wade, and the dark-blue pools 
Are broke to silvern streaks ! 


But, love, hast thou forgot the Yule, 
Twenty long years ago? 

The level meads around the stream 
Were white with ice and snow. 


The river was frozen white and blue, 
In its cold, weedy bed ; 

A deep, black fog filled all the air, 
And, in the fog, o’erhead, 


Just hovering close to earth, as small 
As a school-boy’s pink balloon, 

The wandering sun looked small and cold 
As the red wintry moon. 


The fog was dark, and darkest there 
Above the river’s bed 

And from the windows of the farm, 
All day the lights gleamed red. 


But when the sun’s ball rolled from sight, 
The wind began to blow, 

The chilly fog was cleft in twain, 
And the moon lit up the snow! 





Like a deep-blue flower with a golden heart, 
Hung downward, was the sky, 

And white and cold, in swathes of snow, 
Did mead and hamlet lie. 


And ever and anon the wind 
Blew up a cloud so pale, 

And held it o’er the yellow moon, 
Like a thin, lawny veil. 


And the moon looked through with dimmer 


gaze, 

And breathed there soft and low; 

Till, melted with her breath, the cloud 
as shriven into snow 


And ever in the brightening beam, 
As each small cloud passed by, 

We saw dark figures on the stream 
Gliding with merry cry. 





Men and maidens, old and young, 
The skaters frolicked there ; 

Like shapes within a dream, their forms 
Stole through the mystic air. 


But thy small hand was linked in mine, 
And down the stream we sped, 
Until we found a silent place 
Where those soft words were said 


Which made us one ; the hour, the place, 
All seem a dream this day— 

But see! there sitteth Stanley Farm 
In the red sunset ray ! 


There sits the farm, there steals the stream, 
And all looks young and fair; 

The winter now is on our lives, 
The snow upon our hair. 





AUSTRALIAN SCENERY. 


The richest climates, the richest soils, the 
4nest forests and plains, and the most pleas- 
wg landscapes, are to be found in Eastern 
Austral. Here are to be found, in the deep 
valleys of rauges which drain the clouds from 
southern breezes, the only noble forests; in 
the eastern exposures, both warm and tem- | 
perate and moist, the loveliest giens and 
slopes ; and on the shores, under the tropical 
heights, the most luxuriant vegetation. In 
Victoria and in Gipp’s Land glens, the gaunt 
eucalypti hide their nakedness in their crowded 
proximity ; they tower to heights of upward 
of four hundred feet, and challenge California 
in their gigantic length of stem. Nor do they 
leave a bare surface in their shade, but shel- 
ter a thicket of mimosas and ferns. High 
up the heights and upon the snowy moun- 
tains, upon impassable precipices, and on the 
edges of morasses, these giants flourish with 
* a height, a foliage, and in number unequaled 
elsewhere. The Silurian ridges are generally 
timbered to their tops, the glens more dense- 
ly than the summits, falling in gentle slopes 
of open forest, east to the sea, and westward 
to the basaltic downs of the inland slopes. 

Upon the banks of eastern rivers, some- | 





times far south of the tropic, but generally 
north, we find jungles of impenetrable shade 
and the richest beauty. Palms extend farther 
south than Sydney, cedars are common from 
that north, and upon the coasts of Northern 
Queensland a purely tropical luxuriance is 
found in spots upon every river. Perhaps 
the. most tropical scenes are to be found in 
the valleys of Rockingham Bay, and upon 
the slopes of the Bellenden Ker Ranges. 
Here we have towering mountains very near 
the tropical sea, a great rainfall in a warm 
climate; here we have precipitous declines 
coastwise, consequently rich valleys upon the 
seaboard ; we have the forms and luxuriance 
of a purely tropical vegetation. Here jungles 
grow which cannot be traversed except behind 
the axe; where mighty cedars are mixed with 
the bombyx, the figs, and the bamboos of the 
east ; vines and lanas bind the foliage together 
in heavy clustering masses, while graceful 
feathery palms tower singly above all, and 
the darkly-shaded undergrowth is rich in 
orchids and ferns and calladiums. Here the 
deadly nettle-tree paralyzes the traveler’s 
horse, and the jungle is broken by the steam- 
ing, rank luxuriance of the wide swamps. 
The scene is Indian in its type and Brazilian 
in its beauty; Australian only in its grand 
exception to the whole arid continent. 

West of the great Cordillera, north and 
south, upon all its inland slopes, beautiful 
park-like vistas form the downs of the sheep- 
farmer. Level sometimes, but generally un- 
dulating, they stretch in grassy waves to 
green shores of luxuriant jungle; not to an 
open scattered forest of gaunt eucalypti so 
often as to thickets of acacias, relieved by 
trees of the bauhinia, the cedar, and other 
deciduous families. Savannas and rolling 
ridges of grassy uplands, alternated with belts 
and patches of rich, shady thickets, bounded 


| by forests, and inclosed by ranges of angular, 


fantastic volcanic peaks and barriers, make a 
landscape of great beauty, not uncommon to 
the western slopes of the Cordillera. It only 
lacks one feature to make a perfect picture. 
It has wood and plain and mountain, but 


| wants the one other important factor, the 


same one want of the country—there is no 
water in the view.—Ranken’s “* Dominion of 
Australia.” 





AUSTRALIAN FLOODS. 


Floods generally follow droughts. On the 


; coast, the more mountainous the country the 


more rarely are these extremes felt; but no 
part of the country is free from their visits. 
It is in the interior, however, that they have 
their home, and from that stronghold the forces 
which call the floods forth rule supreme, their 
power declining as they approach that of the 
ocean. Here, in the depression of the great 
plain, there is most probably only one long 
drought, or one long wet season; no seasons 
of a year, but years of a season. Wet sea- 
sons, like droughts, may last years; for the 
seas of shallow water, the innumerable lakes 
and marshes which some explorers in wet 
seasons have found north of Lake Eyre, may 
be years in evaporating, ¢s frequent condensa- 
tion must take place by the cold southern 
winds. And this milder inland climate will 
tend to mollify that of neighboring regions. 
But these two extremes are overpowering; 
they make that interior almost uninhabitable, 
and they rule the character of the country, the 
produce, the people, and the history of the land. 

The desolation of a drought is not less 
complete than that of a flood, and it perhaps 
has more effect upon the survivors. For years 
these droughts gather in force; they multiply 
their action before they are broken by the 
floods, and their termination is in a melan- 
choly, awful landscape. For days and months 
the earth has been hot, parched, and cracked ; 
for months the waters have ceased to flow, 





the trees have lived, but not grown, and the 
sky has been cloudless. The never-green for- 
est is browner, sadder, and still, in the oppres- 
sive air; the plains are bare and dusty; the 
watering-places filled with dead ; and the whole 
scene quivers before the eye by the great radi- 
ation of its heat. Daily the sun rises in a 
hazy sky, sails in a white heat through a cloud- 
less course, and sets, a round, red ball of fire, 
on the edge of acopper dome. A sullen, dew- 
less night follows the dreaded day. The leaves 
of the forest, and the surviving grass of the 
field, glisten like blades of steel in the glare 
of the mighty sun; there is no green thing, 
nor sound of life from bird, or beast, or tree, 
in the great noonday heat.—At length clouds 
mysteriously gather—daily they gather, and 
disappear at night—at last they form dense, 
low masses, thunder breaks, and violent storms 
of wind sweep the plain; norain. Again and 
again these storms break before the longed- 
for rain comes ; and with it comes flood. Per- 
haps the rain, filling the northern streams 
first, floods the southern water-channels be- 
fore a cloud is in their sky. But with the 
floods destruction to lingering life, no less 
than hope to withering vegetation, is brought 
down. Many a settler has been ruined by 
droughts; but many a flock which survived 
that ordeal has been silently, hopelessly, swal- 
lowed by the flood.—Ranken’s “ Dominion of 
Australia,” 
—_—— 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


Of all the men of talent whom I have ever 
known, he (Chevalier Neukomm) was the most 
deliberate in turning to account every gift, 
every talent, every creature-comfort to be 
procured from others ; withal, shrewd, pleas- 
ant, universally educated beyond the gen- 
erality of the musical composers of his pe- 
riod. A man who had been largely “ knocked 
about,” and had been hardened by the pro- 
cess into the habit or duty of knocking about 
any one whom he could fascinate into believ- 
ing in him. Never was any man more adroit 
in catering for his own comforts—in adminis- 
tering vicarious benevolence. Once having 
gained entrance into a house, he remained 
there, with a possession of self-possession 
the like of which I have never seen. There 
was no possibility of dislodging him, saye at 
his own deliberate will and pleasure. He 
would have hours and usages regulated in 
conformity with his own tastes; and these 
were more regulated by individual whimsey 
than universal convenience. He must dine 
at one peculiar hour—at no other. Having 
embraced homeopathy to its fullest extent, 
he would have his own dinner expressly 
made and provided. The light must be regu- 
lated to suit his eyes; the temperature to fit 
his endurance. But, as rarely fails to be the 
case in this world of shy or sycophantic per- 
sons, he compelled obedience to his decrees ; 
and, on the strength of a slender musical tal- 
ent, a smooth diplomatic manner, and some 
small insight into other worlds than his own, 
he maintained a place, in its lesser sphere, as 
astounding and autocratic as that of the great 
Samuel Johnson, when he ruled the house- 
hold of the Thrales with a rod of iron. Neu- 
komm had no artistic vigor or skill to insure 
a lasting popularity for his music. It has 
passed and gone into the limbo of oblivion 
Yet, for some five years, he held a first place 
in England, and was in honored request at 
every great provincial music-meeting. He 
was at Manchester ; at Derby, where, I think, 
his oratorio “ Mount Sinai” was produced ; 
most prominent at Birmingham, for which he 
wrote his unsuccessful “ David ”—for a while 
called “ The King of Birmingham.” I ques- 
tion whether a note of his music lives in any 
man’s recollection, unless it be “ The Sea,” 
to the spirited and stirring words of Barry 
Cornwall.—Chorley’s Autobiography. 
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HOSE who compare popular performance 
-\ in almost every branch of art with 
criticisms in current literature, must often 
be surprised at the evidence of a distinct an- 
tagonism between the whole body of critics 
and the rest of the public. The former class 
is perpetually laying down laws, asserting 
principles, and passing verdicts, which the 
community, including those not only imme- 
diately concerned as doers in the premises, 
but amafeurs and others who either observe 
or appear as patrons, for the most part dis- 
regard. 

This is singular, because it cannot be as- 
sumed that the critics have superior taste, 
judgment, or knowledge. Men who devote 
their lives to the profession of the arts, and 
those who become instructed amateurs, are 
not likely to be inferior in the qualities re- 
quisite for sound opinion to a special few 
who set themselves up as judges. Both crit- 
ics and artists are products of the same civil- 
ization and culture; and it may be set down 
as a principle that there can be no radical 
differences of perception between cultivated 
classes of the same period—that artists, as a 
class (using the term artist to cover all who 
employ taste and imagination in their work), 
and contemporary critics, as a class, are not 
likely to live on a different plane of culture, or 
in a different sphere of taste. We mean that 
the taste of an age cannot at heart be one thing 
in production and another in criticism, inas- 
much as both critics and artists are outcomes 
of the same social and esthetic conditions. 
If criticism, moreover, has preéminence in 
knowledge, it ought to make converts, and, 
by sheer force of truth, compel the adoption 
of its principles. But it fails to do this, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in a few instances. The 
critics scold, and the doers go on without 
heeding them, unless to return derision for 
depreciation. There must be a reason for 
this antagonism, this opposition of judgment. 
If it can be discovered it would reconcile two 
classes now almost at sword’s-point. Let us 
see if a little light may not be thrown upon 
the subject. 

It will be noted, we think, by those who 
look closely, that the critic is for the most 
part bound up in traditional authority, while 
the artist is often under the necessity of 
meeting new exigencies of taste and judg- 
ment—is animated and controlled by living 
facts and developing circumstances. The 
moment a man falls into the attitude of the 
critic, he is apt to go back to all the old can- 
ons of the art, to certain fixed and estab- 
lished rules of performance, measuring that 
which is new and vital, that which is an out- 
come of later experience and fresh study and 
observation, by dead formulas and academic 
traditions. The layman of an appreciative 
temperament will often enter heartily into 





the new purpose of the doer; but the critic 
is prone to call up at once all the old can- 
ons, to arm himself with the armor of by- 
gone theories, to look upon innovation as de- 
generacy, to fear some injurious effect to the 
holy exclusiveness of taste if it venture upon 
pew fields. Let it be remembered that this 
disposition is quite as certainly to take pos- 
session of rival artists when they assume the 
place of judges as of the professional critic— 
it is an attitude of mind almost sure to pos- 
sess the individual who is called upon to 
measure new departures by old canons. 

This subject is too large to admit of a 
general summary of evidence here. We must 
content ourselves by illustrating our meaning 
by examples in one single phase of difference 
between the two factions. The critics never 
tire of denouncing what they consider sham 
or imitation in art, while everywhere we see 
performances in which this condition appears 
to enter. Take, for instance, silver- work, 
which it is the fashion of nearly all critics, 
and all others wedded to past ideas on the 
subject, to condemn if not composed of the 
solid metal. Plating an inferior metal with a 
costlier one is declared to be untruthful, and 
hence degrading to art. But, in fact, why? 
Is not this criticism bound up in old-fashioned 
theories ? Silver-ware was once an expres- 
sion of wealth quite as much as of art. It was 
displayed with ostentatious pride to show the 
consideration and rank of the family. This 
use of it has largely gone by, for silver-ware 
is now seen too commonly to impress people 
with the importance of its owners; at present 
it is employed mainly for convenience and for 
its beauty of design and form. Make it a 
canon of good taste and morals that ouly sil- 
ver articles of solid metal should be used, 
and you exclude from many homes objects 
of artistic beauty; you deprive them of 
graceful utensils which not only gratify, but 
cultivate, esthetic taste. No one denies 
the advantages of popular art-culture ; and, 
this being desirable, why should we exclude 
from the homes of the middle classes designs 
in silvered-ware in obedience to old aristo- 
cratic notions about solidity of material, 
which has nothing to do with the art-element 
in the production? The artists who make 
and the people who purchase articles of this 
character, are far more cognizant of living 
conditions and the fruitful needs of the hour 
than wrapped-up critics whose gaze is fixed 
upon the far-off, and who would ever bind 
the present to the car of the past. 

What is true of silver-ware is also true of 
bronzes. If the imitation of this material be 
agreeable in texture, it secures every art-pur- 
pose—which is form and expression, and not 
costliness of substance—that the original can. 
There is no fundamental reason why art should 
in any way be associated with cost. This as- 
sociation never came of art-instincts, but of 
the selfish passion for exclusive possession 
so common among the wealthy classes, who 





dislike to see the forms of their wealthy art 
treasures multiplied in cheaper material. Al 
though wealth primarily encourages and fos- 
ters art, the best nourishment always per- 
manently comes of a popular diffusion of 
taste and appreciation. It must be under- 
stood that we are not sustaining all forms 
of imitation, but only those in which the 
spirit of the original is essentially retained, 
We do not believe that correct taste is fur- 
thered by the circulation of chromo copies of 
paintings. Not that an imitation in itself of 
a painting would be censurable, but because 
the chromo almost invariably fails to express 
the character of the original—loses, in fact, 
its essential spirit, the very quality that 
makes it a work of art. And it should also 
be understood that an imitation must not be 
what may be called an organized deceit in its 
art-characteristics. Whether a man believes a 
silver urn to be worth twenty dollars or two 
hundred dollars is of no moment at all, and 
is not, moreover, within the limits of rightful 
inquiry; but lower range of material that 
succeeds in expressing all the artistic ele- 
ments of a higher range of material may be 
used, if, by doing so, its use is extended, and 
public culture thereby served. 

In architecture, imitation usually affects 
the stability of the structure, and for this rea- 
son cannot be sanctioned. Nor does imitation 
usually successfully copy the texture of the 
material. Iron had better not be painted to 
imitate stone: first, because it cannot be 
made to really look like stone; second, be- 
cause no art-end whatever is served by the 
imitation; third, because it can be much 
more effectually handled if treated according 
to its nature, which admits of lightness of 
form and color in decoration. In architect 
ure, criticism stubbornly abides by old ex- 
amples, while the architects, if incapable of 
inventing new methods, yet make fresh adap- 
tations of them, and seek, moreover, to se 
cure favorable results by cheaper means. 
When the cornices of brick or stone build- 
ings were made of wood, the imitation was a 
dangerous one, in view of the liability to fire; 
but now, made of painted zinc, they serve 
every art-requirement in the case, and, if any 
thing, add to the substantiality of the build- 
ing by subjecting the walls to less pressure 
than would be the case with solid material. 

Machine-made furniture is among the new 
departures that excite the ire of the critics, 
The wealthy dilettante purchaser may with 
all propriety select for his own use hand- 
carved articles, but his tastes should not pre- 
vent the great body of the people, in compli- 
ance with an antique notion, from the enjoy- 
ment of graceful articles for their households 
because they can be made cheaply. Admit 
that no little meretricious ornament comes of 
facility of manufacture, still, taste does and 
can improve, while it will always be at zero 
if there can be no popular contact with it, 
What is meretricious in popular art is apt 
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soon to fall away; it largely disappears, in- 
deed, with the general disposition to imitate 
higher things. If the ease with which orna- 
ment is now made leads to excess of ornamen- 
tation, there was a time when, in the absence 
of high standards, form and color were often 
supremely vulgar. Compare the loud pat- 
terns of old window -hangings, old fabrics 
of all kinds, with the more tasteful designs 
of the present. There is no better training 
for art than the diffusion of art. It begins, 
perhaps, by catering for a vulgar taste; but 
its universality soon brings to bear upon it 
all the instructed perceptions of the people, 
and shortly there is a development into high- 
er things. 

We have said enough, we think, to indi- 
cate that the often distinct disregard of the 
critics and the canons by artists does not arise 
from lower standards of taste, but from new 
perceptions of the tendencies and require- 
ments of things—from a more vital relation 
to the facts of life and growth of ideas. 


—— If it be true that a man should be 
known by the company he keeps, much may 
be learned of the real character of eminent 
persons, as of everybody else, by making an 
inspection of their libraries, and finding out 
what books therein have been most often used. 
For one keeps company with the authors, as 
well as the neighbors, with whom he has the 
most sympathy; and probably the influence 
of reading upon character, as well as its be- 
trayal of character, is not less strong than 
that of persons met in daily contact. Mon- 
tesquieu said that “ books are our best com- 
panions ; they never come uninvited, and can 
always be dismissed without offense.” Dr. 
Channing not less eloquently spoke of the 
same influence when he said that “in the best 
books, great men talk to us; they are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and give 
to all the society of the best and greatest of 

*our race;” and Cicero’s panegyric on the 
pleasures and advantages of letters, in his 
oration on the poet Archias, is one of the 
most effective, because one of the most deep- 
ly felt, of all the passages of the famous Ro- 
man orator. 

There are, to be sure, many eminent and 
many worthy men, whose libraries, if they 
have them, can tell us nothing of their tastes 
and process of mental growth. It is said 
that when Peter the Great had his great li- 
brary built in his palace at St. Petersburg, he 
sent for all the booksellers of the capital, and, 
pointing to its shelves, said in his blunt, sol- 
dierly way, “ Fill those with books!” “ What 
books does your majesty wish?” asked the 
eager tradesmen. “ What books?” was the 

‘astonished imperial exclamation, “ why, big 
books at the bottom, and little books at the 
top, of course!” Certainly a more amus- 
ing c@ntrast to the quaint author of the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” who “ took more 
delight in the world of books than in all the 

















wealth and sport of the wicked world "—of 
which last Peter was so lustily fond—could 
scarcely be found in the annals of men. 
There are men who like to gaze with a 
sense of possession at a well-filled series of 
inlaid dwarf bookcases, with calf and gilded 
bindings, but never think of dipping into 
them; there are others who love books be- 
cause they are old and curious, or because 
they are rare, and the envy of bibliomaniacs 
like themselves: the bibliophile is he who 
loves books for that in which they teach, 
comfort, or amuse him. Of such, there can 
be no doubt, M. Thiers, ex-President of the 
French Republic, is one. The character of 
this doughty little scholar and party-warrior 
of seventy-seven has long puzzled his con- 
temporaries: but we cannot help thinking 
that the busy journalist, who recently took 
the pains to investigate what books Thiers 
reads, the titles of the volumes which, every- 
where he goes, follow him, in a big, old-fash- 
ioned trunk by themselves, and which he as 


| regularly unpacks, when he has reached a 


stopping-place, as he does his linen and slip- 
pers, has afforded us not a little light upon 
the traits and tastes of their possessor and 
intimate. It is interesting to hear that, among 
these inseparable companions of the man who 
has held, and may yet again hold, the desti- 
nies of France in his hands, are men of wit 
and poesy, and men of philosophy and sci- 
ence. Rabelais, Moliére, and Lamartine, are 
there, well-fingered and mueh used, gayer 
companions when the sages — Montesquieu 
and Adam Smith, Plutarch and Tacitus—have 
become perchance a trifle prosy. There are 
Vauban’s military tomes, and Cesar’s narra- 
tives of martial exploits, and other volumes, 
showing that Thiers is an amateur general, 
and likes to know of parallels and sieges. 
For English authors, however, he has as little 
taste as he displayed in his history for the 
battalions which overthrew his hero, Napo- 
leon, at Waterloo: of Greek authors none 
are to be found; and the favorite German 
companion with whom he communes between 
covers is, oddly enough, Herr von Bismarck. 
He has Lamartine, Chateaubriand, even Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, with him, but no Goethe 
or Hegel, or Lessing or Schiller; there are 
Moliére und Hugo, but no Shakespeare! A 
Frenchman of Frenchmen, Thiers loves best 
the French writers. He takes Vauban to 
teach him military tactics, Montesquieu to 
penetrate him with philosophical politics, 
Chateaubriand to pass an idle hour over a 
sentimental romance, and Moliére to give him 
food for laughter. Of all books, however, he 
is said to choose those of Paul Louis Courier, 
the great bourgeois pamphleteer, the philoso- 
pher and guide of the middle classes, with 
his irony, shrewd sense, and true Frankish 
sparkle of wit in the midst of subjects the 
dreariest. 

How various, indeed, and betraying such 
variety of mental calibre, as well as literary 








taste, are the favorite books of great men! 
Montesquieu’s vade mecum was Tacitus, and in 
the French philosopher’s works may be dis- 
cerned a true French rendering of the Roman 
historian’s style. Alexander the Great was 
so fond of Homer, that in camp and palace 
there was always a copy of the “ Iliad” un- 
der his pillow. Scipio liked best Xenophon, 
whom he constantly studied. Voltaire’s lit- 
erary pets were Racine and Massillon. Machi- 
avel has been the beloved preceptor of many 
a man of note, among them the Emperor 
Charles V.., the first Napoleon, and so high- 
minded a statesman as John Hampden. Leib- 
nitz knew Virgil almost by heart ; and grave 
Burleigh always carried a small copy of Cicero 
wherever he went. Rousseau, rather curi- 
ously, reveled in the charming egotism of 
Montaigne, and devoted years to mastering 
the metaphysics of John Locke. Between 
all these preferences for certain books, and 
the characters of the famous readers of them, 
may be traced a distinct connection. An old 
proverb has it that we should beware of the 
man who reads one book; but it is neverthe- 
less true, in many cases, that the one book 
which a man, of whatever scope of reading, 
is most frequently found with, gives us a key 
to his culture, and the main current of his 
thoughts. 





Mr. Gerrit Smith has, in a recent 
letter, assailed the whole principle of govern- 
ment school education. He asserts that the 
meddling of the state with the school is an 
impertinence little less than its meddling with 
the church, urging that education should be 
held to be the concern and care of individuals 
instead of the government. Compulsory ed- 
ucation is in his estimation nothing more than 
usurpation, which may suit despotic Prussia, 
or the genius of a people owned by their ruler, 
but which is entirely unsuited to an atmos- 
phere of freedom. Compulsory education, 
moreover, would be, he thinks, injurious to 
character, destroying independence of thought 
and freedom of speech. Whether people gen- 
erally will agree with all of Mr. Smith’s ar- 
guments on this topic or not—and many of 
his points are very cogent—few will deny the 
force and truth of the following sentiment: 
“Nothing serves so much to maintain a manly 
and independent spirit of the people—notb- 
ing, indeed, is so essential to their national 
life—as the keeping of government within its 
normal and narrow limits. A people who 
hang hopelessly on government, and, instead 
of doing their own work, luok to the govern- 
ment to do it for them, make usurper of their 
government and children of themselves. And 
just here let me say that, while every work 
in the department of morals and religion, in- 
cluding especially the training of children, is 
to be done by the people, the sole work of gov- 
ernment is to wield its brute force for the pro- 
tection of the people.” The italics here are our 
own ; we quote this passage, and mark it thus, 
because we believe it contains the central 
truth of the function of government, and & 
truth that our people are learning only too 
slowly. 
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—— Mr. Elihu Burritt, in an article in 
the Christian Union on our recent financial 
difficulties, seems to imagine that a sort of 
general wreck has come upon our savings- 
banks. He tells us that the hard-produced 
savings of laborers “have been lost in the 
general crash of stocks and other fancy val- 
ues.” This broad assertion may be partially 
explained by the supposition that he is talk- 
ing solely of Western savings-banks, among 
which, we believe, there were a few suspen- 
sions during the recent panic, but whether 
any absolute failures we are unable to say. 
But one savings-bank has suspended in the 
Eastern States, hence none of the frightful 
consequences depicted by Mr. Burritt have 
been experienced this side of the Alleghanies. 
Nor could the failure of fancy stocks in any 
way affect the Eastern banks, the invest- 
ments of which are, in most of the States, 
always limited to bond and mortgage and 
government bonds. Savings-banks in the 
older States are all institutions of trust; 
in the Western States they are usually, we 
believe, stock companies, like banks of de- 
posit, and have, we presume, like the lat- 
ter, large liberty as to investment. Here the 
government looks after savings-banks closely, 
and rigidly prescribes the nature of the in- 
vestments in which their funds can be placed. 
Failures among them are almost unknown. A 
short time since there were in this city two 
or three failures of banks organized by poli- 
ticians, and known as “ring banks.” These 
were not strictly savings-banks, inasmuch as 
they included discounting—which old savings- 
banks men say cannot be safely united with 
the savings system ; with these exceptions 
—and they stood so apart from our regular 
savings-banks that the legitimate institutions 
would never acknowledge them as fairly be- 
longing to the class—with these exceptions, 
the savings-bank record in New York shows 
but one failure, and in that case the loss was 
but three per cent. We confidently assert 
that no method ever devised for the safe- 
keeping of money has proved so trustworthy 
as the banks organized upon the New-York 
and Eastern system. Thieves may break in 
and rob the strong box; fire may destroy 
bonds and government securities ; even the 
old stocking in the secret corner may be dis- 
covered by some prying hand ; in the savings- 
bank the vicissitudes and chances of loss are 
ata minimum. Statistics show a percentage 
of loss in our New York State banks far be- 
low that of any other known device for keep- 
ing money secure—a percentage almost too 
infinitesimally small to calculate, being less 
than one-tenth of a mill on the aggregate 
sums held by them. Mr. Burritt’s anxiety 
and sympathy in the matter were unneces- 
sary. 





Here we are always longing for 
what we consider the admirable London cab 
system—we call it admirable, no doubt, be- 
cause, as we are without a cab system al- 
together, any thing looks excellent by the 
side of our deprivation—yet it seems that in 
London there are anathemas both loud and 
deep upon the imperfections of their accom- 
modations in this particular. A recent London 
journal declares, “‘ There is no important town 





in England where the cab accommodation is 
not better than that of the metropolis of the 
world.” -Let us say, in passing, that “ metrop- 
olis of the world” is good! But what would 
the Londoners say to our New - York methods 
of getting about? How would they like to 
exchange the experience of a Third- Avenue 
car-ride for that of a jolt in one of their “ de- 
testable vehicles,” as the journal from which 
we have quoted characterizes their cabs, which 
“bring people to the theatre or a party so 
jolted and shaken that they are in no state of 
mind to say or to applaud pleasant things ?” 
Once undergoing that which every New-Yorker 
every day has to undergo in our very demo- 
cratic conveyances, they would hail the return 
of their “ detestable vehicles with public 
rejoicings, with shouts of delight, with glad 
tears of relief. Let us only be permitted to 
enjoy their cabs, bad as they may be, and they 
may have our cars, our conductors, our drivers 
—the whole paraphernalia of conveyances, 
that in truth really are “detestable vehi- 
cles.” We will dispute this fact with our 
London friends “ until our eyelids can no lon- 


ger wag.” 
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Night Air and Sleeping-Rooms. 
Quincy, Ii1i1No1s, November 17, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sm: Permit me to offer a few remarks, 
suggested by your article on page 635 in the 
number of the Journat of November 15th. 

I scarcely think that the majority of the 
medical profession will concur in the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Hall, that ‘it is safer to 
sleep in a bad air all night, with a temperature 
of over fifty, than in a pure air with a tempera- 
ture under forty.”” Without going to so great 
an extreme as to suppose that the distinguished 
editor of the Journal of Health means to in- 
clude such a “ bad air’’ as that of the memora- 
ble Black Hole of Calcutta, we may take into 
consideration the over-crowded sleeping-rooms 
of cheap lodging- houses, tenement - houses, 
and the low hovels in which many of the poor 
manage to exist at the risk (and too frequently 
the actual penalty) of fevers of a typhoid char- 
acter. Even among people in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, how often may not the disagree- 
able sensations of the morning, ranging from 
ill temper to severe headache or worse, no- 
ticed in those who carefully guard against the 
slightest breath of air from the outer world, 
be contrasted with the healthful looks and 
buoyant feelings of those who make a practice 
of leaving the window a Jittle open at the top / 

Now, while I am not prepared to go quite 
so far in the opposite direction as to agree with 
Dr. Leeds in his idea that “‘a cold sleeping- 
room is the very thing to cure a cold,’’ still I 
am thoroughly satisfied, having seen its good 
effects too often, that the practice I have above 
mentioned is not only healthful, but one of 
the best preventives against a cold. There are, 
however, two points that I wish particularly 
to mention—facts, indeed, that can be sub- 
stantiated by all who did service as medical 
officers during our late civil war. The first is, 
that patients suffering from typhoid or camp 
fever, were always more satisfactorily treated, 
were placed in more favorable circumstances 
for recovery, and the mortality from this class 
of diseases was less, when attended in well- 
regulated tent-hospitals, than among those who, 
with all other surroundings fully equal, were 





carried to posts where bui/dings were occupied. 
The vast superiority of tents for such fever- 
patients, and many others, is now recognized 
everywhere, and in the erection of fever-hos- 
pitals (civil as well as military), where tents 
are not available, or permanent quarters are 
desired, the buildings are constructed lightly, 
and with a view to the greatest amount of ven- 
tilation possible. 

The other circumstance to which I would 
allude was, I believe, first noticed and put in 
practice by Napoleon I., viz., discarding the 
general use of tents in an army; and the bene- 
ficial continuance of this rule after the time of 
the great emperor was manifestly shown by 
the superior health of the French as contrasted 
with that of the British Army during the 
Crimean War. There is certainly very little, 
if any, doubt that soldiers are much healthier 


_and more hardy when accustomed to the biv- 


ouac, or at most with the protection of the 
open shelter-tent, than when provided with 
the various denominations of canvas and other 
housing known and described in army regula- 
tions. I do not think any man suffered from a 
cold during an active campaign, even when ex- 
posed to all sorts of weather. Many an old 
soldier, Confederate and Federal, will remem- 
ber the bustling times during the twenty days 
rain at New Hope Church, Georgia, in June, 
1864, Everybody was in a state of chronic 
wetness, but nobody caught cold, though this 
disagreeable malady was common enough in 
winter-quarters. 

It is pretty well understood that going from 
aclose, hot room to one several degrees cooler 
is the most successful method in the world to 
get up a first-class cold. Perhaps if Dr. Hall 
were to make careful inquiry, he would find 
that the immunity enjoyed by his window- 
closers arose from their keeping the sitting 
and the sleeping rooms at about an equal tem- 
perature, for it is undoubtedly true that colds 
are contracted—or, to use the popular phrase, 
caught—by a sudden and prolonged cooling of 
the surface of the body after it has been ex- 
posed to a comparatively high temperature. 
Under any circumstances, whether in health 
or disease, if a move be made from one room 
to another, as from parlor to bedchamber, the 
latter must not, at the time it is occupied, be 
of a perceptibly lower temperature than the 
former, and it is a sine gua non that the person 
be protected by sufficient covering, of which, 
by-the-way, the sheets should not be warmed 
by the body, after going to bed. With this 
proviso, and especially if preceded by an in- 
vigorating cold sponge-bath—of whose merits 
a good deal more might be written, though 
much has been—we may, I believe, be per- 
fectly safe in opening the tops of the windows 
in our sleeping-rooms in the coldest weather, 
if we have but plenty of blankets. 26 





Sr. Louts, November 28, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

** An inquisitive citizen writes to one of the 
St. Louis papers inquiring why the committee 
on art at the late fair happened to award the 
first premium for fruit in water-colors to an 
oil-painting. Itis a question concerning which 
a mild curiosity would seem entirely justifi- 
able.”’ . 

In reply to the above, cut from your Jour- 
NAL, page 672, of No. 244, allow me to state 
a few facts easily verified. 

The picture alluded to was a water-color 
picture of a bunch of grapes, done, as the 
committee learned afterward, by Will 8S. Chase, 
now studying abroad, and a picture which sev- 
eral years since took the first premium over a 
water-color fruit-piece owned by one of our 
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citizens, who purchased it soon after it had 
taken the second prize for pictures of its class 
at the Roya! Art Gallery, London. 

The picture we passed on was found with a 
glass over it, and yet no judge of pictures 
would hesitate a moment in pronouncing it a 
water-color; and I am assured by Mr. George 
Harding, who framed the picture, as well as by 
young Mr. Pettes, that it is a water-color, pure 
and simple. 

Both of these gentlemen are dealers in pict- 
ures, and are well acquainted with the one in 
question, so their judgment has some value. 

When the inquiry copied above was made 
here in the Republican, it was so palpably ab- 
surd as to need no reply; any one could see 
the picture for himself, marked as it was with 
a blue ribbon in token of its having been 
awarded the first prize, and could see that the 
writer of the article, ‘“ Wants to know, you 
know,”’ was no second Daniel in judgment, 
but one who talked of what he knew nothing. 

As one of the committee of award so nicely 
touched by the irony of your paragraph, let 
me ask you to give as much publicity to my 
refutation as you have to the tacitly-conveyed 
charge that we-were incompetents who did not 
know a water-color from an oil-painting. 

The writer of the original article we never 
knew the name of, but I append mine, because 
I am prepared to prove all that I have said, 
and that the award of the committee was cor- 
rect. Yours, respectfully, 


Witt 8. Srewarr. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sm: Some years agol spent a few weeks 
at the same hotel in the south of France with 
a Russian lady and her son, who were relatives 
of the Russian novelist, and they spelled the 
name De Tourguenef’. Probably, therefore, 
this may be considered the correct name. As 
you ask for this information, I have thought 
it right to send you the above for what it is 
worth. a. 


Wusic and Art. 


HE first symphony concert of Theodore 

Thomas’s orchestra, on the 22d ultimo, 
attracted an audience magnificent for size, 
and, it need not be said, all of those best 
known for love of music, whether amateur or 
professional. The eye, in glancing over the 
people present, could recognize most of the 
faces, which are habitually associated with 
the highest interests of the art. 

Tausig, the great pianist, called Theodore 
Thomas the king of programme-makers, and 
rarely, if ever, has he given the public a va- 
riety which so represented the best and fresh- 
est in purely classical music, with enough of 
the popular element to relieve the strain of 
the severer performances on the attention. 
Mr. Thomas, during the present season, has 
even increased the already large number of 
eminent virtuosi and soloists in his orchestra, 
and taken occasion to introduce a new artist 
on the violoncello, who will prove a worthy 
competitor of the very few masters of this no- 
ble instrument, with whose merits we, in this 
country, are familiar. One of the special mis- 
sions in music, to which Mr. Thomas has de- 
voted himself, has been the introduction to 
‘American audiences of the best ncvelties in 
recent composition nearly as soon as their 
production in Europe. Without a reputation 
for conscientious devotion to his work, and 
ability superior to any conductor of his time 
in this country, he would have been unable to 




















have organized this rapid and certain acquire- 
ment of the ripest fruits of modern musical 
thought. We do not know of any other man- 
ner by which our students of music and musi- 
cal history could be gratified in their craving 
to keep pace with all that is characteristic and 
illustrative of the modifications and reforms 
of contemporary art. In this we recognize 
one of the most pressing claims of Mr. Thomas 
to public gratitude. 

The concert quickly gave proof that the 
orchestra has even made advances on its pre- 
vious attainments toward perfection, This 
year it numbers seventy pieces, giving us 
some augmentation in the strings. Hitherto, 
lack of volume in the strings has been the one 
noticeable defect of this orchestra. Mr. Thom- 
as has generally managed to conceal this by 
his admirable control of the instruments ; but, 
in passages for the full orchestra, with for- 
tissimo effects, the overbalance of the strings 
by the more telling and clamorous quality of 
the reeds and brasses, has been quite palpa- 
ble. This one fault in an organization of such 
rare general excellence has now been much 
lessened ; though, we presume, Mr. Thomas 
will not rest satisfied till he shall have re- 
moved it altogether. An orchestra designed 
for travel has compelled a falling short in view 
of the economic question. We understand 
that this is the last year during which they 
will itinerate. As a permanent New-York in- 
stitution, we may rest confident that the ac- 
complished conductor will augment his play- 
ers to the full standard of the grand orchestra, 
the sole element of excellence needed to com- 
plement their present superb ensemble and 
unity of purpose and execution into full-orbed 
perfection. 

It is a tacit understanding that all classical 
programmes shall be based on the works of 
the greatest master of the symphony, Beet- 
hoven. In accordance with this, the opening 
number was that composer’s “ dedication” 
overture, ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses.”’ 

The massive harmonies of this work, with 
its brilliantly-colored passages for the brasses 
and reeds, were interpreted with a boldness 
and fervor of attack, and with such perfect 
precision, that they have rarely, if ever, been 
equaled in the previous performances of Mr. 
Thomas. Every phrase and movement was 
brought out with a startling and beautiful sig- 
nificance. The homogeneous sympathy of the 
orchestra was noticeably evident in the adlegro 
con brio, and the finale was rendered with a 
fire and dash which fairly carried the audience 
by storm. 

Schubert’s ‘Symphony in C,’”? which may 
be characterized as the great poet-musician’s 
master-work, was given with even a more pro- 
found and subtile intelligence, and constituted 
the great feature of the evening. Franz Schu- 
bert forms perhaps the most remarkable link 
between the strictly classical school, of which 
Beethoven was the grand interpreter, and the 
declamatory and romantic school, which finds 
its apostle in Wagner. The “‘ Symphony in 
C” illustrates this element of transition with 
remarkable beauty and clearness. The work 
is full of the most vivid tone-pictures, which 
appeal to the mind with a sensuous warmth 
of coloring that strikingly recalls the modes 
of a sister art in force and distinctness of sug- 
gestion. With these are intertwined the most 
airy and poetic fancies, which seem like the 
very whisperings of Ariel, and rushes of im- 
petuous harmony which are stormy in their 
grandeur. The first of the characteristics we 
have alluded to comes out most effectively in 
the splendid horn movement of the opening 
passage, and the andante con moto, which is a 











wonderfully variegated arabesque of musical 
thoughts. All the mwances and delicacies of 
the latter passage were shaded with a subtilty 
of tint which speaks wonders for the conduct- 
or’s sympathetic grasp, and hardly less for 
the intelligence of the players under his com- 
mand. The scherzo and the closing move- 
ment rather belong to the purer classicism of 
music; and the ethereally quaint fancies, that 
seem to die of their own. sweetness and melt 
into each other, furnished a test of excellence 
for Mr. Thomas’s handling them which noth- 
ing could be more exacting in its demands, 
and certainly nothing could be more satistac- 
tory than were the results. The rendering in 
its was a perfect work, and will long 
linger in the memory of: Mr. Thomas’s admir- 
ers as one of their pleasantest associations with 
his musical life. 

Berlioz’s laughing capnce of ‘“‘ La Reine 
Mab,” and a symphonic introduction of one of 
Bjorn Bjornsen’s poems, by the Scandinavian 
composer, Soendsen, were the other two or- 
chestral numbers, Mr. Svendsen has already 
been introduced to the American public by 
Thomas in an elaborate overture during last 
sumer. The favorable impression then left 
was brightened by the graceful and well-writ- 
ten work by which the new composer is now 
made known to us. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney, the Boston basso, 
was one of the soloists of the evening, and his 
magnificent voice and method were admirably 
shown in the aria from Bach’s “‘ St. Matthew,” 
‘*Give me back my dearest Master,” an arietta 
from Beethoven, ‘‘In questa tomba oscura,” 
and the aria of Sarastro in “‘ Die Zauberfléte,” 
“Che Sdegno.” The latter, though an en- 
core, was perhaps the most artistic perform- 
ance of the three. 

Herr Lubeck, as a violoncellist, made a 
powerful impression by his smooth, rich tone, 
and simplicity and breadth of phrasing. The 
second concert promises a programme even 
more striking than the last. 


The production of Verdi’s latest opera, 
“* Aida,” on Wednesday evening, November 
26th, may be considered as having been the 
culminating feature of the season. The some- 
what remarkable circumstances under which 
it was composed and first produced, under the 
patronage of the Khédive of Egypt, invested 
it with a romantic interest, and it is a little 
singular that it has not before this time been 
produced at one of the three great musical 
centres of the world—London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburg. Whatever may be the cause, it 
is certain that New York has been compli- 
mented with a prior representation, and we 
trust that Mr. Strakosch’s faith in the musical 
enthusiasm and art-culture of New York, thus 
strikingly shown, may not go unrewarded. 
‘* Aida”? was composed to illustrate an Egyp- 
tian theme, and certainly no composer could 
have been selected more admirably gifted in 
the qualities desirable in treating a subject re- 
plete with so many dramatic, solemn, and 
picturesque effects. The story of the opers 
was originally written by a French scientist, 
M. Mariette, and in the hands of the Italian 


| librettist has suffered orly those changes needed 


to adapt it for lyric composition. We cannot 
now even briefly enter into the details of its 
motif, but can only say that, though without 
much merit in a literary sense, it is full of 
powerful dramatic pictures. Set against the 
background of that ancient civilization, whose 
wonderful mystery still inflames the imagina- 
tion and baffles the analysis of modern times, 
the story not merely sweeps the gamut of the 
well-worn stock-in-trade, love, jealousy, ete., 
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but rises into the sublime and heroic in hing- 
ing its movement on the loftier motives of pa- 
triotism, treason, and the inexorable vengeance 
of sacerdotal caste. The scenic effects of the 
drama are magnificent, and rarely, if ever, has 
such a pageant been put on the New-York 
stage, each successive act outdoing the pre- 
ceding ones. The audience were equally as- 
tonished and delighted at such a revolutionary 
proceeding in the Academy of Music, and per- 
haps failed, from the absorption of their in- 
terest in the glories of the spectacular display, 
to gauge thoroughly the peculiarities of the 
music, which, without the merely sensuous 
accessories, make the opera quite remarkable. 

To the student of Verdi this latest work 
reveals several features of striking interest. 
No less tuneful and melodious than its prede- 
cessors, its general construction bears witness 
to a new inspiration. It is projected on a scale 
so massive and majestic, that no connoisseur 
can fail to see how much the composer's art- 
theories have broadened and deepened. Ut- 
terly destitute of the clap-trap and sentimental 
trivialities which disfigured so much of Verdi’s 
earlier work, we feel that here he has reached 
out toward the grand ideal of Waguer, that 
opera should be an heroic music-picture-drama, 
vreathing the dignity of the epic rather than 
of the lyric spirit. The music in its detail 
marks this no less than in the ensemble. The 
aria and cavatina (except the energetic aria 
parlante, which partakes of the nature of the 
recitative) have been abolished, and the musi- 
cal effects have been made strictly symmetrical 
with the purpose and coloring of the action. 
Here, again, we see the influence of the last 
evangel of musical reform. The orchestration 
is no less significant. It shows a breadth and 
grasp of instrumental resources far beyond 
Verdi’s previous attainments. The wealth of 
combinations clearly points to adeep and docile 
study of Beethoven, Schumann, and, most of 
all, Wagner ; though, in stealing the fiery man- 
tle of their spirit, he has not sacrificed his own 
individuality. Lack of space precludes, in the 
present number, such a detailed criticism as 
this work is worthy of. In our next issue, we 
hope to present a more careful study of the 
work, as well as of the performance, of which 
it now suffices to speak as being noticeably 
excellent and well-balanced. 


The “* Midsummer-Night’s Dream ” is of all 
Shakespeare’s plays the one which affords the 
widest scope for the fancy of the artist. It 
combines the beauty and romance of this work- 
day world with that of the realm of faerie—of 
the highest forms of grace and elegance with 


‘ the grotesqueness of clowns and clodhoppers. 


The illustrated edition of this play, just 
published by the Appletons, exhibits a com- 
bination of excellences in the pictures by Mr. 
Fredericks, an artist whose works show very 
strongly the influence of Birket Foster, of Du 
Maurier, and of Leach and Cruikshank. 
Among the most beautiful bits of landscape 
delineation in this country or in England are 
the forest-glades, with their rough tree-trunks, 
well-characterized foliage, and bits of under- 
brush and weeds, such as are depicted in the 
numerous books graced by Birket Foster’s 
fancy. Mr. Fredericks, in the “‘ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” in his little picture of the 
wood near Athens, in the illustration of an 
oak-thicket on the sixty-ninth page, and in 
Several others, shows a vigorous and faithful 
study of tree-forms, nearly as good as Birket 
Foster’s, and a feeling for the sentiment of the 
scene much resembling that of the English ar- 
tist. 
It is rare to find an artist capable of dealing 








with different classes of objects to any great 
extent; but, though we imagine we can trace 
more skill and knowledge in the little land- 
scapes in this volume, yet the elegant and 
graceful scenes of Theseus and his court 
bring slowly to mind similar drawingsof fig- 
ures by Du Maurier, who had no superior any- 
where in this particular class of subjects. 
Absolute originality is, of course, the first ex- 
cellence, but, next to it, every cultivated person 
derives pleasure by tracing the influence of 
a master-worker on the thought of other minds. 
In looking over the numerous figure-pictures 
in this volume, apart from their own intrinsic 
excellence and beauty, the memory of pictures 
by Du Maurier in ‘Lucille’? enhanced the 
pleasure with which we admired the figures of 
Hermia and Helena, on the fifteenth page ; De- 
metrius and Helena in the wood, on the thirty- 
second — Demetrius, a mingling in looks. of 
Aur, of Mercury, and of Edwin Booth, and in 
sentiment and treatment strongly recalling 
both Du Maurier and Millais; and the same 
associations cluster about the Helena, shad- 
owy, though so strongly marked by line and 
touch, in the twilight woods, on the forty-first 
page. Only here one cannot but feel that this 
good student of technical detail has also loved 
and caught the spirit of Holman Hunt. These 
criticisms might go on indefinitely had we 
space to spare for them, and we can only al- 
lude briefly to the capital drawings of Nick 
Bottom, Peter Quince, and their fellows, all 
fresh with study from Nature of faces and 
forms so individual and grotesque, we are 
compelled to fancy that they must have been 
studied in some of the haunts of vice and odd- 
ity delineated by Dickens, or in the similar 
purlieus of our own city, so graphically de- 
scribed by Albert Webster. The fairy drawings 
are not as good as the others, except the gro- 
tesque and funny sketches of Puck ; the oth- 
ers have the garish look of the transformation 
scenes at the theatre, or of some artificial pict- 
ures in French publications. Altogether the 
volume is one of the best illustrated books we 
know of, and will be a great source of pleasure 
even to the inartistic, while by the art-loving 
part of the community it will be recognized 
as a genuine work in the right direction. 


The opera in New York is nearly drawing 
to a close at the time of this writing, and, 
when the latter reaches the public eye, proba- 
bly will be on its travels. The season has not 
been a profitable one, and there has been much 
to discourage Mr. Strakosch, but on the whole 
he has redeemed his promises to the New- 
York public. The failure of Mr. Maretzek has 
been a matter of marked regret, and, whether 
or not it be that gentleman’s fault, the break- 
ing up of so fine an organization is unfortu- 
nate. The association of four such artists as 
Lucca, Di Murska, Tamberlick, and Jamet, is 
somewhat phenomenal under our unfortunate 
star system. The immediate and certain 
promise of a very lucrative subscription sea- 
son at Havana made the dissolution of the 
troupe all the more deplorable for our most 
experienced and skillful impressario. 


WPiterary Rotts, 


ULES VERNE has given us so much that 

is good, in his own peculiar fashion of 
vivacious entertainment, that we have a right 
to be greatly disappointed in his ‘‘ Fur Coun- 
try ”’—of which Messrs. Osgood & Uo. have 
published a translation. The charm of his au- 
dacious and Munchhausenish stories of the im- 
possible has always been preserved by his care- 














ful attention to details, by the specious and 
probable character of which he half led the 
reader to forget the preternatural character of 
the whole conception. The art by which his 
stories have gained their success has consisted 
entirely in this, and, so long as he carefully 
kept it in mind, his readers yielded to the 
amusing fascination of his audacity in han- 
dling his facts and fictions, and were interested. 
It is only necessary, however, for him to for- 
get himself, and make a statement too pal- 
pably absurd, among his details—one that does 
not fit nicely into its place in the patchwork 
of his plot—and the charm is gone. He has 
certainly committed this error in the “ Fur 
Country.”’ He has forgotten the necessity for 
a certain logical sequence in those facts which 
form the basis of his fiction, and there is not 
enough of art in his inventions to redeem them 
from their faults. He deals also in utterly un- 
necessary absurdities. We should be glad to 
know how he would bestow three people ina 
boat ‘‘ six feet long,” and give them room to rush 
about therein; to tend the sail (itself an im- 
possible contrivance); and to go through al) 
the various actions in which they are repre- 
sented as indulging. If M. Verne will take an 
ordinary tape-measure, and indicate upon the 
floor of his study a length of six feet, we have 
no doubt he will be considerably amazed. He 
would probably experience the same feeling if 
required to pack into—let us say thirty-—sledges 
of the construction he describes, the amount 
of material, household goods, porcelain tiles 
for stoves, window - glass, ‘“‘ kegs of lime- 
juice,” etc., etc., that he mentions casually as 
having been unpacked from a very much less 
number of conveyances. Little things like 
these perpetually destroy the reader’s illusion. 


Of the clumsiness of a great many of his sta- 


tistical statements, and the scientific theories 
with which he endeavors to impart a semi- 
probable air to the story, we have not space to 
speak. The whole charm of ‘‘The Tour of 
the World in Eighty Days” was of the same 
sort that made “‘ Robinson Crusoe” immortal ; 
there was, in the nature of things, no positive 
reason why, under a peculiar arrangement of 
circumstances, which was logically presented, 
the excellent Phileas Fogg should not have 
done exactly what he did ; and the subtile prob- 
ability of the impossibility—if we may use a 
paradox—made the book a capital one. But 
the moment M. Verne begins to give us clum- 
sily-arranged suppositions, on which to base 
plots that could not in the ordinary course of 
nature or by any conceivable convulsions fol- 
low, he ruins his own method of work, and 
his power of amusing people is gone. 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston says, in the pref- 
ace to his novel, ‘‘ A Man of Honor,” that he 
has long wished to know whether he could 
write a “‘ pretty good story ;” and he solicits 
the opinion of the critics on this question. If 
we may claim a position among those to whom 
he appeals, we must candidly say that Mr. Eg- 
gleston has every reason for anxiety. If he 
wishes to submit “‘ A Man of Honor”? as evi- 
dence in the decisian of the matter, it will cer- 
tainly not tend to influence his judges in his 
favor; and he must take refuge in that chief 
consolation of a writer of novels—the fact that 
‘* the critics”? in nowise determine the fate of 
his book with the omnivorous public. ** A Man 
of Lionor,’’? however, seems to us not only to 
be very far from a “‘ pretty good story,’’ but 
also to have the much more painful fault of 
being dull; and this leads us to fear that its 
author has more to dread than the judgment 
of the professional Rhadamanthus. (Orange 
Judd & Co., publishers.) 
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Messrs. D, Appleton & Co. have published 
a very beautiful edition, in English translation, 
of Paul Lacroix’s ‘‘ Manners, Customs, and 
Dress in the Middle Ages,” which forms the 
complement of his former widely-read work on 
the “Arts of the Middle Ages.” The book 
is an art-treasure in itself. Illustrations, in the 
best manner of chromatic printing, are given, 
from designs by Kellerhoven—copies of old 
illuminations and tapestries; while the wood- 
cuts, with which the volume is abundantly fur- 
nished, make it a perfect manual of the subject 
of which it treats. The reputation of the au- 
thor, and the position held by his former works, 
vouch for the trustworthiness and accuracy of 
the treatise in the matter of history ; and, with 
its companion volume named above, it affords a 
really exhaustive book of reference for all art- 
lovers. 


Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly’s “‘ Songs of the 
Southern Seas,” contain a good deal of melo- 
dious, without comprising much really remark- 
able or memorable, verse. They are somewhat 
in the modern fashion in this respect—for sing- 
ers of all songs of late have seemed to fall into 
the easier school of verse -making—the ring 
and the rhyme first, and let him who may find 
behind these the true spirit of poetry. It 
would be unjust to Mr. O’ Reilly to imply that 
nothing of the poet shone out in this work of 
his, but at the same time there is a vitiating 
taint of the merely wordy and rhythmical in the 
book, which it is perhaps difficult to escape 
nowadays, but which we had hoped to see 
avoided in these poems. 


Scientific Aotes, 


T is announced that Mr. James Lick, of San 
Francisco, has taken an especial interest in 

the million-dollar-telescope scheme, and that 
an instrument, exceeding in size and power any 
yet constructed, is to be built, the expense to 
be met by this generous patron of science. 
Our readers will recall a letter, from Professor 
Clarke, of Cambridge, recently addressed to the 
editor of this Journat, regarding the possibil- 
ity of constructing a mammoth telescope, such 
as is now proposed. The importance attached 
to that letter, and the comments it received, 
show plainly that the question is one of great 
public interest. In making the announcement 
of Mr. Lick’s purpose, Professor George David- 
son, president of the California Academy of 
Science, spoke as follows: ‘* With a telescope 
of the largest size and most consummate work- 
manship that American skill can devise, prop- 
erly located ten thousand feet above the sea, in 
the clear skies of the Sierra Nevada, with every 
variety of apparatus commensurate therewith ; 
with masters of observation and ingenuity in 
research ; with ample funds reserved to devise 
other instruments and methods which those in- 
struments and the highest genius must suggest, 
we hope at no distant day to see solved the 
mighty problems of creation that are yet be- 
yond our grasp. Such an outfit and such pro- 
vision have been the lifelong objects of James 
Lick; and, after much earnest solicitation, I 
have overcome his shrinking from what he con- 
siders vainglory, and obtained his permission 
to announce to the Academy his intentions, 
which I have faintly sketched in the preceding 
sentence. There will be no let or hinderance in 
carrying out his views; the amplest means are 
provided; the rarest skill has been invoked, 
and the plans are taking definite and practical 
shape.” Although it has not yet been deter- 
mined what shall be the size of this new instru- 
ment, it is evident that the projectors of the 











scheme have entered upon the work in earnest, 
while the name of Mr. Lick as financial head 
is sufficient to assure the completion of the 
work. We believe it is proposed to erect an 
observatory on some of the elevated peaks of 
Califagnia or Nevada—in the choice of which 
site the views of Mr. Clarke seem to have had 
their weight, as they justly deserve. 


The Scientific American for November 29th 
contains an interesting communication regard- 
ing a new and important discovery relating to 
the behavior of metals under stress, from 
which we condense as follows: During the re- 
cent visit of the Academy of Science to the 
Stevens Institute, Professor Thurston directed 
the attention of the members to the testing- 
machine devised by him, and illustrated the 
power of the machine in exhibiting the action 
of the molecular forces under stress. The 
course of experiments being finished, there 
was left in the press and under heavy strain a 
test-piece. This was done that the professor 
might, if possible, discover the existence of 
viscosity, which has been suspected. At the 
end of twenty-four hours the examination was 
continued, but with results most unexpected 
and important. On applying increased press- 
ure to the already strained piece, it at once be- 
came manifest that even greater resistance was 
offered than when the first strain was applied. 
On repeating the experiment a similar result 
was obtained, thus confirming the discovery 
that “‘ metal strained so far as to take a perma- 
nent set, and then left under the force-produ- 
cing stress, actually gains in power of resistance 
up toa limit of time, which in these experi- 


ments was about seventy-two hours, and to a : 


limit of increase which has a maximum in the 
best irons of about twenty per cent.’”’ The 
importance of this discovery can hardly be 
over-estimated, and architects and builders 
will at once recognize in it a fact of the great- 
est value, since it affects, in a vital manner, all 
calculations as to strength of materials and 
their proper arrangement. 


The devastations committed on the vines of 
France by the Phyllozera vastatriz has given 
rise to an extended and varied series of experi- 
ments, undertaken with a view to discover 
some effectual method of destroying the insect 
without injury to the vine-plant. The latest of 
these methods is that proposed by MM. Mone- 
stier, Fantaud, and Dr. Ortoman, of Montpel- 
lier, France. An uncorked tube, containing 
about two ounces of bisulphide of carbon, is 
placed in the ground, close to the roots of the 
infected plant. The vapor given off from this 
extremely volatile liquid soon permeates the 
ground surrounding the buried tube, and its 


presence is fatal to the life of the insect. Al- 


though the vapor is not injurious to the roots, 
the liquid is, and therefore care must be taken 
not to spill any of it upon the plant or its roots. 


By the death of D. F. Grace-Calvert, Science 
loses one of her most devoted and enthusiastic 
followers. Our readers have been frequently 
referred to the valuable results of his labors in 
various departments of original research, and 
but a few months since we presented a detailed 
account of his investigations into the nature 
and relative value of disinfectants. He was 
chiefly distinguished in the various depart- 
ments of analytical chemistry, though his 
thorough acquaintance with the methods of 
applied chemistry rendered his opinion of 
great value to manufacturers. He was a mem- 
ber of both the Royal and Chemical Societies, 
and served as one of the jurors at the Vienna 
Exposition. He died, after a brief illness, on 
the 2th of October last. 





The cultivation of the sunflower is said to 
meet with great favor from the planters in Brit- 
ish Guiana. These flowers, which flourish in 
marshy places, yield from eighty to one hun- 
dred bushels of seed to the acre; and each 
bushel furnishes from five to seven quarts of 
an oil which is excellent for illuminating pur- 
poses, besides being of use in the mixing of 
paints. Its flavor gives it a value in cooking, 
also. As food for poultry, the dried seeds are 
said to be very fattening. From the stalks a 
fibre is obtained that may be substituted for 
hemp; the leaves are relished as a food by 
cattle ; and the flowers furnish a supply of rich 
honey for bees. It will thus be seen that those 
who choose to undertake the experiment of 
growing sunflowers start out with every prom- 
ise of a rich return with little labor, 


A Russian chemist is said to have discov- 
ered a method by which iron may be used as 
an electrotyping medium. The bath used con- 
sists of a concentrated solution of the double 
salt sulphate of iron and magnesia. For an 
anode, an iron plate is used, presenting a sur- 
face eight times that of the cathode, which -is 
connected with a copper plate. The bath con- 
sists of four Merdinger cells. By this method 
a perfect coating of iron can be obtained which 
is as hard as tempered steel, and very brittle. 
On heating to a cherry-red, the iron becomes 
malleable, and can then be as easily engraved 
as soft steel. 


We learn from Nature that Professor Syl- 
vester has recently made a discovery of pe- 
culiar interest alike to mathematicians, me- 
chanics, and instrument-makers. By means 
of an appliance somewhat similar in form to 
the common lazy-tongs, he has succeeded in 
converting spherical motion into plane motion, 
As a full description of the instrument us 
promised, we shall hope to enlighten our read- 
ers concerning it as soon as the full account is 
received, 


The Emperor of Russia has just received 
from Professor Palmieri a novel and ingenious 
self-registering thermometer. By it all ap- 
preciative changes in temperature are not only 
faithfully recorded, but also announced by the 
ringing of little bells. An instrument of such 
value should not be permitted to remain in the 
sole possession of a Court, and it is hoped that 
a description of its form of construction will 
soon be given to the world. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL PARK ME 
NAGERIE AND MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEM- 
BER 22, 1873. 

Additions to Menagerie. 

1 Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineatus). Present 
ed by Mr. James Halpin. 

1 Red-wing Thrush (7urdus iliacus). Presented by 
Mr. J. Brice. 

1 Spotted Hyena (Hyaena crocuta). Placed on exhi- 
bition. . 

1 Collared Peccary (Dicotyles tajuca). 


exhibition. 
W. A. Conxurn, Director. 


Placed on 





Additions to Museum. 


20 Specimens of Coral from Pacific islands. Pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert L. Stuart. 

Collection of very rare implements of the Stone 
Age; alsoa collection of bronze implements. 
Presented by Mr. D. Jackson Steward. 

Collection of thirty-three species of AmericaB 
Lichens. Presented by Dr. Theobald C. Hi- 
gard, United States Coast Survey. 


A. S. Bickmorg, Superintendent. 
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Contemporary Sayings. 








N officer of the Bengal army, in an essay 
A just published in London, describes the 
practice of polyandry as it exists at this day in 
one of the hill-tribes of India: ‘* A husband 
and wife are betrothed, dowries being ex- 
changed between the husband and the father 
of the bride. After er without any rites 
or ceremonies, but with the approval of par- 
ents, and in full cognizance of the village com- 
munity of relatives, the wife accompanies her 
husband to his own house. If the husband 
has brothers or very near relatives all living to- 
gether, they may each, if both she and he con- 
sent, participate in the right to be considered 
her husband also, on making up a share of the 
dowry that has been paid. Younger brothers, 
as they grow up to maturity, and other broth- 
ers, as they become widowed, may each either 
take separate wives, or purchase shares in those 
already in the family. Any degree of compli- 
eation in perfectly lawful wedded life may now 
be met with: from the sample of the single 
man living with a single wife, to that of a fam- 
ily of relatives married to a group of wives. 

1 their children are held to Be brothers and 
sisters. In poor districts several men have to 
be content with one wife between them ; but, 
as women become more numerous, a greater 
proportion of men are able to procure a wife 
apiece.”” 


“There is grief in store for teetotalers,” 
says the Zribune ; “the tremulous forefinger 
of the drunkard shall be pointed at them deri- 
sively. For many years they have had him at 
a disadvantage. In tracts and books and lect- 
ures they have taunted him with the adultera- 
tions of his favorite tipple. Was it London 
stout? They told him of the ‘ swipes’ collected 
in drippi from bar - room sales, fortified 
with catechu, and bottied for exportation. 
Was it ale? They told him of the percentage 
of strychnine that had been developed by 
chemical examination out of the brewings of 
some unscrupulous maltster.... But now 
the irrepressible man of science has turned his 
Jens upon the teetotal beverage. Nevermore 
shall the peaceful — society discuss in se- 
curity their cups and their neighbors’ affairs. 
Never — shall the hackneyed line of the 
bard of Olney be quoted over the hissing urn 
with any faith in its contents. The tea of China 
is a fraud of the most desperate character. A 
sanitary committee has sat upon the leaf in 
London, and found a new wrinkle in it. The 


evidence is absolutely appalling. There are in | 


the warehouses of London not less than ten 
million pounds of tea so shockingly adulter- 
ated as to be utterly ‘ unfit for human food.’ 
Think of it, drink of it, then, if you can. A 
billion of cups that can never cheer. An ocean 
of bitterness that can never be sweetened.” 


James Anthony Froude says, in a recent arti- 
cle: “From the criticisms which have appeared 
in the English and American periodical press 
any time these ae years, one would infer 
that, during this period, there have been at least 
a dozen novelists more humorous than Sterne, 
and more pathetic than Richardson; as many 
historians and philosophers who were eclipsing 
Gibbon and Hume; as many dramatists who, 
if not yet equal to Shakespeare, were easily 
second tohim. The writings of these gentle- 
men flourish for the season, and are in the 
mouths of all men. A yeur or two pass, and 
as David says of the ungodly, ‘I went by, and 
lo, they were gone; I sought them, but they 
could not be found.’ Some other idol has 
started up as brilliant and equally ephemeral, 
and the fickle world has left the old favorites 
forthe new. The nineteenth century (or that 
second half of it in which our lot is at present 
cast) is possessed with an idea that it eclipses 
all the ages which have preceded it. Every 
goose that it produces must be a swan, relative- 
ly if not absolutely. Fact and nature are inex- 
orable. The goose is a goose, and not a swan. 
Even if the illusion lasts for his life, and con- 
ducts him to a grave in Westminster Abbey, 
his emptiness finds him out, and the pages 
which were read with admiration by one gen- 
eration, the next turns from with wonder at the 
taste that endured them.” 


The extraordinary power of riveting the at- 
tention of his seadare possessed by the cele- 





brated novelist, Emile Gaboriau, who died re- 
ceutly, was remarkable. The Temps quotes the 
following anecdote, showing that the most un- 
likely subjects were forced to yield to the 
charm: “ One of the most serious writers of 
the day called upon a distinguished editor, 
who, being en in business of immediate 
importance, could not promise him an audience 
unless he waited half an hour, and did not 
open his lips durin period. ‘Here is a 
book,’ added the editor, ‘read it; it has just 
come out, and you will not regret wasted time.’ 
‘ A novel !’ exclaimed the author, ‘ and a legal 
novel! do I ever read such things?’ ‘ Read or 
not, as you please, I shall not be at liberty un- 
der half an hour,’ replied the editor. After a 
few minutes’ interval, the author opened the 
despised novel. The half-hour elapsed, the 
editor looked up; his guest was still reading; 
an hour after he was equally absorbed. Sixt, 
minutes later, the man who never read novels 
had ‘got through half the volume. He ended 
by carrying it off with him, and owned next 
day that he had read it straight through at 
once. It was the ‘ Affaire Lerouge,’ the most 
enthralling, perhaps, of Gaboriau’s works.” 


A book by De Bodichon, which was sup- 
ressed by the police twenty years ago, has 
“7 been published in Paris. In it we find 
the following vigorous portrait of Napoleon 
I.: ‘* Napoleon was neither dark nor fair. 
He had dark-chestnut hair, gray eyes, com- 
plexion of a pale brown without any red in 
it, and a smooth skin. The brain was large; 
the skull belonged to the largest development 
ever known. is circulation was slow, the 
pulse counting forty a minute; he per- 
spired little, and was insensible alike to heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst; his chest was 
prominent, and his limbs were well propor- 
tioned ; his height was five feet two inches. 
Of a lymphatic temperament, he could support 
alike excess of physical and intellectual exer- 
tion. It was a constitution of granite. * Warm 
baths, coffee, and strong wines, restored his 
circulation. His intellect was vast and many- 
sided, applying itself to details and generali- 
zations ; made up of prodigious memory, that 
rapidly took account of place, number, and 
cause, and the relations of things ; a genius, in 
fine, eminently practical, aud a positivist. Dis- 
simulation, an extraordinary power of gener- 
alization, and a sluggish temperament, make 
up this wonderful man ; these qualities are the 
sources of his greatuess.”’ 


Ex-Secretary Welles has another article in 
the current on the official relations be- 
tween President Lincoln and Mr. Seward, and 
affirms that Mr. Adame’s account of the Trent 
affair is the exact opposite of the facts. ‘‘ The 
truth is,’’ he says, “‘ not only had the Presi- 
dent expressed his doubts of the legality of the 
capture, and had them increased, while Mr. 
Seward was rejoicing over and approving of 
the proceeding, but Mr. Blair from the first 
had denounced the act as unauthorized, irreg- 
ular, and illegal. . . . Mr. Seward took a to- 
tally different view ; scouted the idea of letting 
the prisoners go; said the British did not 
want them, and we could not think of deliver- 
ing them up. While Mr. Blair did not go 
about at the time proclaiming his opinions on 
a subject which was under consideration, his 
dissent from the original views of the Secre- 
tary of State, and condemnation of the act of 
Wilkes, are notorious among those who were 
intimate with the transactions of the Govern- 
ment. The time for further withholding the 
facts, and permitting men like Mr. Adams to 
be misled, ne by. The truth in relation 
to these and other matters, so long perverted 
and cappeateons should be known, and history 
set right.” 

“‘ Novelists,” says a Saturday Reviewer, 
** are hard put to it in these days for likely ob- 
stacles to lawful marriage. The fierce partisan- 
ship of politics is a thing of the past; even 
religious difficulties ure daily vanishing before 
the easily-opened door of the registrar’s office ; 
we have no family vendettas to maintain ; and 
our latest stronghold, caste, is by no means so 
impregnable as it used to be. Poverty cer- 
tainly still has power to forbid the bans; 
but, in spite of the old adage which sends love 
flying when poverty enters, stouf hearts are 
daily found to brave the terrors of the unwel- 
come wolf, and the world is held to be ‘ well 
lost’ if lost for love. Still we must devise 





likely-looking obstacles, else our supply of the 
orthodox three volumes would soon come to 
an end; stories wherein ‘the wooing o’t’ 
prospers too rapidly, not being held to possess 
sufficient interest for the sympathetic reader, 
who likes nothing so well as a strong compli- 
cation of love and difficulty, wherein social 
circumstance takes the place of the Greek 
Fate, and Belgravian mothers represent the 
Eumenides who pursue or the Até who 
avenges.”’ 


The Saturday Review, discussing the ten- 
dencies and characteristics of American fiction, 
says: ‘“‘ There is, it would appear, as keen a 
struggle for social eminence among certain 
classes in New York asin England; but the idol 
before whom the worshipers bow is but a swol- 
len mass of greenbacks and shoddy, and is by 
no means so picturesque an object as the con- 
ventional aristocrat of our native land. Driven 
from such forcible contrasts, the American 
writer, who confines himself to describing his 
contemporaries, is obliged to seek for his ef- 
fects in a different order of observations. The 
ordinary American indulges in that peculiar 
humor which sometimes strikes us as cold and 
cynical, and sometimes as simply vulgar. The 
man of greater acuteness tries to make up for 
the want of the ae by greater refine- 
ment of observation. He catches somethin 
of the French neatness of construction an 
delicacy of insinuation, and sometimes makes 
us fancy that the more nervous and highly- 
strung American will thus engraft a more 
delicate growth upon the rather coarse and 
earthly trunk of English literature.” 


The Tribune tells the following good story 
of Professor Snell, who has been Professor of 
Mathematics at Amherst for many t fre and 
who, before the war, had, it is said, only the 
small salary of eight hundred dollars a year. 
After the war wealth began to roll in upon 
Amherst College. This man gave fifty thou- 
sand dollars, that man another fifty thousand 
dollars, and so on till the coffers were filled to 
overflowing. Then the college trustees con- 
cluded to raise the salaries of the proteases 
and from eight hundred dollars they put it 
up to twenty-five hundred dollars per an- 
num. Snell was sitting in his study when his 
wife came in to announce the good news. He 
was poring over a well-thumbed mathematical 
treatise. ‘‘ Ebenezer!” said she, “ what do 
you think? They’vyé done it!” “Done it?” 
said he, “‘done what? who?” ‘“ Why, the 
trustees! They’ve raised your salary to twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars a year?’ Snell’s face 
became radiant, “Thank God, Elmira!” 
said he, ‘“‘ now we can have a codfish.” 


A correspondent of the Nation, writing 
from London, offers what is probably the true 
explanation of Mr. Mill’s passionate adoration 
of his wife. He says: “‘To me this illusion 
of a singularly pure heart seems the very Nem- 
esis of faith. r. Mill was never a dogmatic 
unbeliever in creeds and doctrines which he 
had never been taught. But he had the tender 
and reverential yearnings which make men 
religious, and which religion satisfies: his 
whole heart went out to the one woman he had 
ever loved; he found in her that divination 
of his own thoughts, that true womanly in- 
sight, which he mistook for genius. He was 
dazzled by the reflection of his own rays ; and, 
when his wife unconsciously repeated what she 
had heard from his lips a few hours or days 
before, he fancied the adopted offspring was 
her own. His imagination, reacting on itself, 
mistook an echo for a voice; the echo was 
hers, the voice was his own.”’ 


“A thrilling drama,” says Once a Week, 
“was being played a few nights since at one 
of the transpontine theatres. The scene was 
as follows: ‘A study. Time, the a hour 
of night. Old gentleman sitting at table, in- 
tently perusing a book. The villain of the 
piece quengee through a sliding panel, knife 
in hand.- He silently steals toward his victim 
—hovers over him, evidently searching for a 
soft spot. Having satisfied himself as to the 
old man’s vulnerability, a sardonic smile illu- 
mines his visage ; orchestra during this prelim- 
inary proceeding piling up the agony with most 
unearthly music. The villain raises his knife 
for the sanguinary deed, when one of the 
“great unwashed” in the ery shouts, at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘ Look behind yer, guv’- 
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nor!” The effect on the risible faculties of 
the audience may be imagined.’ ”’ 


A correspondent, who signs himself “ K,” 
sends the 7ribune a couple of puns, which he 
arantees as genuine: ‘“‘ When Governor 
farcy was Secretary of State at Washington, 
a person whose duty it was to receive callers 
on the secretary and introduce them, in the 
discharge of his duties one day, could not find 
the secretary in his office. After looking in 
vain for him, he rushed frantically up to a 
party whom he supposed would be able to in- 
‘orm him, and, striking an attitude, exclaimed: 
‘That Marey I to others show, that Marcy 
show to me!’ The counterpart suggests to 
me a very happy application of the quotation 
made by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Some 
years ago, while passing up the Mersey on a 
voyages to Liverpool, looking overboard, she 
observed the muddy character of the river, and 
remarked to a friend standing at her side: 
*The quality of Mersey is not strained.’ ”’ 


A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, discuss- 
ing China’s future place in philology, tells how 
widely “ pigeon English” is coming into use 
among the Celestials, but thinks it is not likely 
to come into court usage for some time yet. 
**Tmagine,”’ he says, ‘a Chinese embassy, with 
the principal personage in it explaining to her 
majesty that he is ‘one a ambassador, 
that belongey my pigeon Emperor of China, 
one very muchy big piecey emperor,’ etc.”’ 


We learn from a Paris fashion-journal that 
the various branches of art and manufacture 
which are concerned in dressing and decorat- 
ing the female figure have been almost brought 
to a stand-still by the difficulty of knowing 
whether the fashions for the winter season are 
to be adapted to a Restoration or a Red Re- 
public. 


Toward the close of the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon, when the future of France looked 
very dark, the Comte de Chambord was urged 
to come forward and press his claims to the 
throne. His characteristic reply was: ‘“ No; 
the wrecks come to the shore, the shore does 
not go to the wrecks.”’ 


The Golden Age does not consider that the 
following rises to the dignity of epic poetry: 
“ Oh, it was a terrible cough 
That carried her off ! 
And "twas a coffin 
They carried her off in!" 


The New-York correspondent of one of the 
Boston papers says: “No one but an editor 
knows how many people are trying to live by 
their brains and wits, instead of going Aonestly 
to work.”” The apotheosis of saneal aber has 
gone a long ways, but it is rather novel as yet 
to be told that Cente-week is dishonest. 


The New-York Times thinks the existence 
of a great dictionary of any language is evi- 
dence of the decadence of its literature. It 
certainly is true that, in all languages the great, 
the monumental works of literary art have pre- 
ceded the dictionaries.” 


Josh Billings remarks that “ we laff at 
sheep bekause, when one of them leads the 
way, the rest follow, however ridikulus it may 
be; and I suppose the sheep laff when they 
see us do the very same thing.”’ 


Mr. Ripley says that Mr. Mill “ was prob- 
om Ay most perfectly educated man that ever 
ved.”’ 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


OVEMBER 20.—Murder, at Providence, 

IL, in a restaurant, of Mary Rose 

; aged y by Fritz Rochler, who afterward killed 
imself. 





* In “ Record " of last week, under date of No- 
vember 13th, the statement that the report of the 
farther massacre of fifty-seven of the crew of the 
Virginius had been was an error of the 
press. Should have read, noé confirmed. 





NovemsBer 21.—Intelligence regarding the 
Ashantee War to October 3ist ; an engagement 


the survivors, salute the flag, and make pro- 
visions for the support of the families of Amer- 


had taken place near Coomassie, in which the | ican citizens executed by General Burriel. 


savages were defeated. The English returned 
to Dunquah. Intelligence that the Dutch ex- 
pedition had left Batavia for Atcheen. 

Death, in New York, of James Linen, at 
one time a frequent contributor to the Knick- 

cker and other magazines. 

Intelligence received at Bayonne, Spain, of 
a Carlist victory, in which a band of four bun- 
dred Republicans, in the province of Almeria, 
were killed orcaptured. Don Alphonso, broth- 
er of Don Carlos, appointed generalissimo of 
the Carlist forces. 

An explosion in a colliery at Wigan, Eng- 
land, in which twenty-five miners were killed 
and injured. 

Announcement of the death of M. Legris, 
a distinguished French antiquary ; of Profess- 
or Labode, of the University of South Caro- 
lina; of Charles Livingstone, brother of Dr. 
Livingstone; of John Black, at the age of 81, 
U. 8. consul at Vera Cruz during the Adminis- 
tration of President Jackson; of Charles H. 
Clark, ex-Mayor of Rochester; and at Buffalo 
of William Abbott, formerly State senator and 
member of Congress. 

Loss of the Robert Lowe, telegraph steam- 
er, off the Newfoundland coast; two boats’ 
crews saved, but the captain’s and two other 
boats missing. 


NovemsBer 22.—William M. Tweed, found 
guilty of malfeasance in office, sentenced by 
Judge Davis, of the New-York Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, to twelve years’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of $12,750. 

Alleged discovery of a plot among the offi- 
cers of the Intransigente forces at Cartagena, 
Spain, to surrender the city to the nationals. 

Severe shock of earthquake at Yreka, Cal. 


Novemser 23.—Assassination at Havana of 
Count Sgn Fernando by a young man; cause, 
domestic troubles. 

Intelligence that the Pacific mail-steamer 
Ariel, from Yokohama to Hakodado, struck on 
a reef, October 24th, and sunk. No lives lost. 

Intelligence from China that the German 
vessels Marie Louise and Gazelle had been 
seized by the Spanish man-of-war Svolzo. 

Robert Crozier appointed U. 8. Senator 
from Kansas to fill the Lyme caused by the 
resignation of Senator Caldwell. 

Report of famine in Northwestern Iowa, 
especially in the counties of Lyon and Osceo- 
la, caused by failure of the grain-crop last 
summer. Also report of great distress in 
Central Alabama in consequence of the failure 
of the crops. 

Report that the plot for the surrender of 
Cartagena, Spain, proved a complete failure. 

Intelligence of ministerial difficulties in 
Japan, all the ministers, with two exceptions, 
resigning ; cause, opposition to a proposed ex- 
pedition against Corea. 


Novemserr 24.—Bark Clyde reported lost 
off Valentia Bay, Ireland; nine of the crew 
drowned, 

Severe railway accident near Birmingham, 
England. 

erman iron-clads sent to the Prussian 
fleet in Spanish waters. 

The King of Bavaria signs a decree re- 
pealing the concordat of the pope. 

American ship Westmoreland destroyed by 
fire at Antwerp. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., resuming 
work; mills at Newburg and Poughkeepsie 
resuming work. 

Death, in New York, of Azariah C. Flagg, 
aged 83, member of Assembly 1823-'24; Sec- 
retary of State, under Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton, 1826; Controller of the State 1834-39; 
Controller of the City 1853-59. 

Death, at Brimfield, Mass., of Samuel A. 
Hitchcock, aged 89, a citizen of large wealth, 
and benefactor of Amherst and other colleges ; 
also announcement of death, at Cincinnati, of 
Hon, William P. Mellon, who served in the 
Treasury Department under Secretary Chase. 

Shooting-affray at Little Rock, Ark. One 
Puckett, in a quarrel with the brothers Cassi- 
dy, kills one and wounds the other. 


NovemsBer 25.—Statement that Spain con- 
cedes all the demands of the United States in 
the recent Virginius affair, which are, accord- 
ing to report, that Spain surrender the ship and 





New French cabinet formed as follows: 
Minister of the Interior, Duke de Broglie; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Duke Decazes; 
Minister of Finance, M. Pierre Magne ; Minis- 
ter of Justice, M. Depeyre: Minister of War. 
General du Barail; Minister of Marine, Admi- 
ral d’Hornoy; Minister of Public Instruction 
and Worship, M. Fourton; Minister of Public 
Works, M. De Larcy ; Minister of Agricult- 
ure and Commerce, M. Deseilligny. 

Archbishop Ledochowski condemned to two 

ears’ imprisonment, and a fine of 5,400 tha- 
ers, for infringement of the Prussian ecclesias- 
tical laws. 


NovemBer 26.—Reports from the Ashantee 
Expedition: Natives in full retreat; Generai 
Wc isely in pursuit. 

Intelligence that Sir Robert Hod 
been appointed Governor of Prince 
Island. 

J. H. aque and J. D. Farrington, iden- 
tified with New-York municipal frauds, con- 
victed of forgery. Sentence deferred. 

A box, secretly loaded with powder, sent to 
Controller A. H. Green, of New York. Its 
nature suspected in time, and consequences 
averted. 

Ground broken at Philadelphia for centen- 
nial buildings. Ground also broken at Pough- 
—— N. Y., for gy * across the Hudson. 

vartagena, Spain, bombarded for eight 
hours. Rebel leaders requested a two hours’ 
truce, which it is believed will lead to a propo- 
sition for the surrender of the city. 

Steamship Kénig Wilhelm gone ashore near 
Niewe Diep, coast of Holland. 

Intelligence of a shooting-affray at Dan- 
ville, Ky., in which the sons and others of 
two parties of a lawsuit were engaged. Three 
persons killed, and others wounded. 

Accident on the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad; one person killed, and one 
wounded. 

Novemser 27.—The festival of Thanksgiv- 
ing, as appointed by the President, generally 
observed in the States. 
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Fotices, 
DOES THE STORM KEEP YOU 


from the lecture? Do the winter evenings seem long? 
Have the old games become worn and lost their fresh- 
ness? Get now “ Avilude, or Game of Birds.” No 
game has so happy a combination of keen enjoyment in 
its play, with so much useful information conveyed by 
the beautiful pictures of birds, and théir fine and cor- 
rect descriptions. Sent post-paid, for seventy-five 
cents, by West & Ler, Worcester, Mass. 


BREAK IN SEWING MACHINE 
PRICES.—Our readers will be interested to learn that 
the FLorence Company have responded to the general 
call for lower prices for sewing machines, and will 
henceforth sell their well.known and superior machines 
at a reduction of from 30 to 40 per cent. from former 
prices. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostrranp, Publisher, 73 
Murray St., N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL, for 1874, remitting fifty cents 
extra ($4.50 in all), may receive the Journat. from the 
beginning of Christian Reid’s story, “‘ A Daughter of 
Bohemia” (Oct. 25th)—éen numbers for fifty cents! 
This offer is made exclusively to new subscribers sub- 
scribing for the whole of the ensuing year, and will 
hold good only to January 15, 1874. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FOUR- 
NAL, whose subscription terminates with the end of 
the present year, are requested to renew their subscrip- 
tions before the expiration of the time, in order that 
there may be no interruption in the mailing of their 
numbers. (See Prospactus on cover for 1874.) 
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